IMPRESSIONS OF THE BIRMINGHAM 
CONGRESS 


HE memories that centre around Oscott and Edg- 

baston, and the ‘fruits of the “Second Spring” 

visible in Birmingham itself, with its magnificent 
Cathedral and its two dozen parishes, made the choice of 
the metropolis of the Midlands for the National Catholic 
Congress this year a very apt one. And the gathering, 
favoured by magnificent weather, must be pronounced to 
have been a success. The hierarchy were splendidly repre- 
sented, only four diocesans being absent, but Catholic lay- 
folk, eminent for station or ability, the natural leaders of 
the faithful in the secular sphere, have not yet, it would 
seem, realized the importance of such occasions. Catholic 
peers and Members of Parliament, men and women promin- 
ent in the professions or in civic life, were conspicuously 
few; nor, indeed, could there have been a great influx of 
visitors of any class. Yet the Congress was well advertised 
in the Catholic papers, and the fact of its occurrence can 
have been unknown to few. One is led to wonder whether 
the holiday season, when the well-to-do are away from home 
and the workers wish to make the most of their brief rest, is 
the best time after all for holding the Congress. At Ply- 
mouth ten years ago, and at Cardiff in 191 4, it was held early 
in July, and, but for the intervention of the war, that date 
might have been chosen for the subsequent meetings. At 
any rate, it would seem that no notable increase of numbers 
results from having the Congress coincide with the August 
Bank Holiday. The special train from London on August 
3rd had more than one empty coach, and there were plenty 
of seats left vacant in the not over-large Town Hall at the 
inaugural meeting that evening. 

Impressions of these periodic events have a more than 
passing utility in that they help to perpetuate the teachings 
of experience for the benefit of future organizers, and it is 
in that spirit that we should like any criticisms we may have 
to make of the Congress arrangements to be taken. It 
seems to us, then, that the Congress suffered somewhat from 
the late appearance of the Official Guide. The compilers 
of such guides are, of course, dependent upon a multitude of 
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contributing societies whose programmes it must embody, 
and these societies in turn are frequently held up by the for- 
getfulness or dilatoriness of an individual. Consequently 
the production of the Handbook is a work of immense labour 
and difficulty. The moral seems to be that a whole year of 
preparation is not too long a time to devote to its compila- 
tion and arrangement. The bulk of the contents can be got 
ready in good time, leaving space for the detailed pro- 
grammes and time-tables. It is to be desired that the ex- 
perience now available from the National Congresses which 
have already taken place should be more carefully utilized. 
Each Guide-Book should be an improvement on its prede- 
cessor. We cannot, we must confess, unreservedly praise 
the last of the series, wherein advertisements were so mixed 
up with the relative matter of the Congress as to make it 
difficult to determine the time and place of any individual 
meeting. It was markedly inferior in appearance, especi- 
ally in point of illustrations, to the Handbooks issued, for 
instance, at Norwich and Plymouth. 

We might profitably learn something from our separated 
brethren in this matter. The Guide to the “Anglo-Catholic” 
Congress, for instance, in July, was a model of orderly 
arrangement and excellent printing. In this connection 
and in order to secure in other respects also the benefits of 
past experience, it might perhaps be well to include in the 
permanent Congress Committee the principal secretary of 
each of the local committees in centres where Congresses 
have already been held. Perhaps the inconvenience of hav- 
ing no depéts for the sale of tickets, badges, etc., and the 
issue of railway-vouchers, except in Birmingham itself—an 
inconvenience which was greatly felt in London and no doubt 
in other great centres—would in this way have been foreseen 
and avoided. 

Whilst on the subject of arrangement another possible im- 
provement may be pointed out. As the Congress occupies 
a long week-end, Friday evening to Tuesday morning, it has 
come about that the only times available for, or, at any rate, 
assigned to, sectional meetings are the hours before one 
o’clock on Saturday and Monday mornings. During the 
hours therefore from 10 to 1 on those two days some two 
dozen societies hold simultaneous sittings, discussing the im- 
portant objects which they exist to promote; and those 
attending the Congress, who may have at heart a great many 
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of those objects, are compelled to make an invidious choice 
as to which they will give their attention to or to wander about 
from room to room in the vain effort to attend them all. It 
would be better if the mornings were divided into sessions 
of two hours each, and if those Societies which wanted more 
than one meeting were asked to make use of the compara- 
tively vacant Saturday afternoon. In that way much com- 
petition would be avoided, and much better audiences se- 
cured. As it was, several sectional meetings had to be 
abandoned because too few assembled. The University 
Buildings at Birmingham were found, on the whole, fairly 
suitable for the purposes of the Congress, although the 
C.T.S. and the C.E.G. both were handicapped by insufficient 
room. But—and this is our final word of adverse criticism 
—experience has shown that, in dealing with a crowd strange 
to its surroundings, information as to places, subjects, times, 
etc., cannot be too prominent or explicit. Boldly printed 
or stencilled directions should be multiplied: better too 
many than too few. At Birmingham the directions were 
few and not easily to be read. 

A few general remarks on the constituents of the Con- 
gress may be made to begin with. Twenty-five distinct 
societies attended altogether, although only nineteen are 
described in the Guide-Book under the heading “ Catholic 
Societies.” It may be noted that not all are represented 
on the permanent Congress Committee, whilst some of those 
represented on that Committee were not present at the Con- 
gress. To the surprise and regret of many, the Catenians, 
who were so prominent at the Liverpool Congress three 
years ago, failed to appear at this. As they represent the 
great body of Catholic professional and commercial men, the 
National Congress has surely a right to expect their support. 
On the other hand, a new body, the aim of which is very simi- 
lar to theirs, but which is less exclusive in its composition, 
the Knights of St. Columba, made a welcome appearance. 
Founded in Scotland some three and a half years ago, the 
Order, under the auspices of an Irish Saint who converted 
Scotland and prepared the way for the conversion of Saxon 
England, has struck vigorous root in England also, and no 
doubt, meditates a descent upon Ireland in due time. It 
publishes an interesting monthly magazine, Columba. Its 
meeting was the occasion of some important suggestions to 
which reference is made elsewhere in this issue. 
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The Catholic Guild of Israel was another welcome new- 
comer, but we must again deplore, as we did in commenting 
on the Liverpool Congress, the absence of any Catholic 
organization representing the cause of Temperance. The 
need for organized Catholic effort in that cause has lately 
increased, not only because of the gradual return to pre- 
war waste and excess in the consumption of strong drink, but 
also, paradoxically enough, because of the very excess of 
zeal to check or suppress it on the part of non-Catholic advo- 
cates of Temperance. We have now to oppose, more vigor- 
ously than ever, the Manichzan heresy of prohibition, as well 
as the heathen vice of drunkenness. The noticeable slacken- 
ing of Catholic zeal in combating the abuse of strong drink 
is one sign amongst many of the harm done to true temper- 
ance by the intemperance of the Manichzans. 

But perhaps the most important new feature of the Birm- 
ingham Congress was what may be called the inauguration 
of an Education section, formed by a combination of the 
Catholic Education Council and the Federation of Catholic 
University Societies, which held well-attended sessions both 
on Saturday and Monday. An account of this will come 
more fitly after mention of the Cardinal’s inaugural discourse 
in the Town Hall on Friday evening. 

His Eminence claimed in his address that the cause of 
religious education had recently made great progress. Ang- 
licans and Nonconformists, for instance, had actually agreed 
that in all the State-aided schools in the country definite re- 
ligious teaching should be given by those who believed in 
it and were trained to impart it. This was an enormous 
advance on “Simple Bible teaching” and “No tests for 
teachers ""—the war-cries of militant Nonconformity in the 
past. And it obviously necessitates the maintenance of the 
dual system of State-aided schools—the only just and 
rational arrangement in a country of varied religious be- 
liefs. For, as a matter of fact, the Anglicans and Non- 
conformists have not been able to agree, nor ever will agree, 
as to what the definite religious teaching should be. More- 
over, the House of Commons, on the motion of Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor, lately unanimously passed a resolution to the effect 
that Catholics in the matter of education should be given 
complete equality of treatment and should not be penalized 
in any way for their beliefs. All this shows that the public 
mind, enlightened perhaps by the war, has a keener sense 
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of the need of dogmatic religion as the basis of morality, 
than in the old days when Dr. Clifford’s word was law and 
Mr. McKenna, a financier given the work of a man of edu- 
cation, brandished his very two-edged “sword.” Not that 
the blunders of the latter have been entirely undone; the 
obstacles he placed in the way of the development of 
Catholic training-colleges have still to be removed, although 
Mr. Fisher, an Education Minister, who was also a scholar, 
broke during his tenure of office the shackles forged for our 
secondary schools. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the Cardinal’s 
address, which traversed the whole field of education, and 
included the new devices of central and continuation schools, 
was that devoted to University culture. He pointed out the 
development that has taken place since 1896, when free 
access to the Universities was given to Catholics. They are 
now to be found everywhere, and they are all the more dis- 
coverable since, through the zeal of Father Martindale, they 
have formed societies in each seat of learning which are 
now nationally federated, with their own organ, the /nfer- 
University Magazine, and have various affiliations abroad. 
In rejoicing at this great development, his Eminence may. 
have had in mind, though he did not say so explicitly, its 
latest very significant phase,—the formation, under the 
auspices of the hierarchy, of a Catholic Labour College at 
Oxford in memory of Father Plater, where picked men and 
women from the ranks of the workers have the opportunity, 
of training in history, economics, ethics and apologetics, 
fitting them to take the lead in, or, at any rate, to influence 
and direct, their different labour organizations. Various 
non-Catholic bodies, socialistic and even atheistic in spirit, 
have not been slow to send candidates to Oxford, precisely, 
with the object of forming leaders for the working classes. 
Apart then from the benefit to Catholic workers themselves, 
it is easily seen how important and how deserving of sup- 
port is this great enterprise of the Catholic Social Guild. 

What the Cardinal actually said on the subject of University 
Education was to call attention to a serious gap in the culture 
offered to young Catholics, or rather to the absence of what 
is the crown of all true education, the Faculty of Theology. 
Catholics can get degrees of all sorts in our Universities 
—in art and engineering, in languages and agriculture, in 
history and hygiene—but for theology (including Catholic 
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Philosophy, Church History, Ethics and Scripture) they must 
go abroad—to Rome or Louvain or Maynooth or Paris or 
Salamanca. This reproach his Eminence longs to remove 
and to restore to England in this regard her ancient place 
amongst the nations. Not, however, by founding a purely 
Catholic University—an impossible task in this country—but 
by founding and endowing a Faculty of Theology to be 
attached to, and recognized by, one of the English Univer- 
sities, whilst holding its authority for conferring degrees, 
like all other Catholic Theological Institutes, from Rome. 
The Cardinal does not anticipate any difficulty on the part of 
University authorities. The establishment of a Chair of 
Scholastic Philosophy even in Belfast might well make him 
sanguine, and Mr. Melvin was able to assure him that Birm- 
ingham was ready to welcome a similar appointment. Nor 
is it likely that Rome would withhold consent, nor that there 
would be any dearth of competent professors amongst the 
secular and regular clergy of England. Nothing, in fact, 
stands in the way of the realization of his dream except— 
want of money. The Cardinal mentioned £100,000 as an 
adequate sum. Had his discourse been delivered in 
America, that land of munificent givers, it is conceivable 
that a cheque for the amount would have been handed to 
him before he left the platform. But the “ generous Catho- 
lic of ample means” who figured in the Cardinal’s dream 
is a rare bird amongst us—and the dream so far remains a 
dream. 

It was natural that the question of Education thus early 
introduced to the notice of the Congress should occupy much 
of its further attention. In one sense, it was all educational. 
The aims of the chief propaganda societies—the C.T.S., the 
C.S.G., the C.E.G., and the various bodies connected with 
missions—are to enlighten those that sit in darkness as to the 
implications of the Catholic faith in contact with the various 
phases of life. But the new Education Section was devoted 
to the question of mind-training in its stricter sense. Its 
two sessions were fully occupied in the discussion of topics 
suggested by various papers. The history of the Catholic 
Education Council, which began life in 1846 as the Catho- 
lic Poor School Committee, and assumed its present title 
and enlarged functions in our own day, was eloquently set 
forth by Sir John Gilbert, who, in describing its invaluable 
work in helping to maintain Training Colleges and small 
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Catholic schools, pleaded for a more adequate support from 
the Catholic body. There is clearly an opportunity here for 
another “generous Catholic of ample means,” to confer at 
one stroke countless benefits on the Church in this land. 
Father Martindale, whose young Federation, itself the em- 
bodiment of the young and the intellectually keen, was thus 
happily linked with the veteran combatant for Catholic 
educational rights, urged the need of still higher culture 
upon Catholics, who, through default of post-graduate 
studies, had allowed their own history and even their own 
theology to be expounded by non-Catholic scholars. Our 
readers may remember a telling paper of his on the same 
theme in our pages over a year ago.!' The grievous dearth 
of secondary day-schools for Catholics was enlarged upon 
by Canon Driscoll, who ascribed that dearth, not merely to 
the iniquitous McKenna administration, for that was 
abolished five years ago, but to a certain want of appre- 
ciation on the part of Catholic parents of the advantages of 
secondary education. A Religious of the Sacred Heart wrote 
of Training Colleges and their spirit, and showed that Catho- 
lic teachers from the very nature of their work were called to 
an apostolate. Many, including the Cardinal himself, took 
part in the discussions that those papers aroused. No one 
can doubt that after these successful gatherings, Catholic 
education, its needs, opportunities and possibilities, will form 
an integral part of all subsequent Congresses. 

Amongst the most interesting of the sectional meetings— 
to judge by the crowds that packed the “English Theatre” of 
the University on Monday morning, and the other crowds 
that strove in vain for entrance, was that of the C.T.S. The 
interest was due both to the subject discussed and the admir- 
able choice of speakers, but also to the new method of dis- 
cussion originally suggested by Mr. Reed-Lewis, who thus 
continues still to help the Forward Movement he inaugur- 
ated, and adopted by the General Committee. Instead of 
the usual brace of read papers, taking up 20 or 30 minutes 
each, the matter for discussion was printed in the Congress 
Guide, several speakers appointed beforehand to express 
their views on it, then questions and remarks invited from 
the audience, and finally, the whole matter summed up by 
the original proposer. This method of procedure, which we 
hope will be adopted in other societies where practicable, 
* “ How shall they hear? " By C. C. Martindale, Tas Monts, April, 1922. 
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has the merit of obviating the dullness likely to arise from 
prolonged reading, and of giving much more actuality to the 
subsequent discussion. In this particular case, seeing that 
it was Mr.G. K. Chesterton that flung down his challenge 
and that three such able and erudite speakers as Father 
Thurston, Mr. Arthur Pollen and Mr. Shane Leslie were 
commissioned to develop or oppose his propositions, the 
anticipations of the audience of a lively and interesting time 
were fully gratified. Mr. Chesterton’s subject was “Anti- 
Catholic History,” and, in a series of twelve statements, with 
illustrations, he expressed the chief characteristics of that 
mode of thinking and writing. They are reprinted in the 
Universe for August 11th, and, apart from their present use, 
they are well worth pondering over by our apologists of the 
C.T.S. and the C.E.G. 

We have not space to follow the discussion, but we may 
note that several speakers took exception to the phrase 
“Catholic history ” as implying a record which would not 
be impartial, and therefore not true. We may grant that 
the word Catholic is often misapplied, but, as applied to 
history, it surely means a record which takes due and con- 
stant account of revelation, and, in its interpretations, 
assumes for certain all that is dogmatically taught as of 
faith by the Church. Once truth is known there is no room 
for impartiality: we must range ourselves on its side. Dr. 
Arnold of Rugby, who was far from being a Catholic, ex- 
pressed this fact admirably:1 


Religious veneration is inconsistent with what is called im- 
partiality: which means that, as you see some good and some 
evil on both sides, you identify yourself with neither and are 
able to judge of both. And this holds good with all human par- 
ties and characters but not with what is divine and consequently 
perfect. . . . With regard to God and His truth impartiality 
is a mere contradiction: and, if we profess to be impartial 
about all things, it can only be because we acknowledge in 
none that mark of divinity which claims devout adherence, and 
with regard to which impartiality is profaneness. . . . 


Catholic history, therefore, is that which takes for granted 
that the Catholic Church is divine, that her dogmatic teach- 
ing is true, that her influence and extension over all nations 
is God's will, that in herself, however unworthy her members 
and even her officials may be, she is incorruptible and inde- 


* Life, Vol. 11., pp. 60-61. 
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fectible, that she is the salt of the earth and the light of the 
world, that consequently all other religions are man-made 
and untrue. Apart from his knowledge and grasp of divine 
revelation, and in so far as truth is still to be discovered in 
the records of the past, the faith of the Catholic and the 
counsels of his leaders impel him to whole-hearted devotion 
to the truth, whatever its bearing on the fortunes of the 
Church. It is because many non-Catholics notably fail in 
genuine devotion to truth that Mr. Chesterton pillories them 
in his brilliant exposure. His summing-up was marked by 
his customary humour and eloquence, a deep spirit of faith, 
and many an illuminating phrase, as when he spoke of the 
Holy Eucharist as “that mystery before which every human 
intellect is equal.” 

The Cardinal, indefatigable in visiting, to give encour- 
agement and counsel, all the sections possible in the time, 
took occasion to commend once more, and in even stronger 
terms than before, the great Forward Movement of the 
C.T.S., which is reaping its weekly harvest of new members, 
but is still short by more than half of its 30,000 goal. He 
welcomed the formation of Provincial Branches, whilst 
urging the closest possible union with the central body which 
provides and distributes the ammunition for the fight, the 
literature of Catholic Truth. 

Another society which found its accommodation all too 
small was the C.E.G., but this was able, later in the day, 
to secure further vent for its energies in the Bull Ring. The 
sectional meeting, presided over by the Master of the Birm- 
ingham Guild, was largely occupied with problems of co- 
ordination. The Guild is diocesan in character and lacks 
means of intercommunication. For some reason it has not 
been found possible to continue the “C.E.G. Supplement ” 
in that excellent monthly, 7e Catholic Gazette, so we should 
not wonder if the Guild developed what is characteristic of 
nearly every live and growing organization—an organ of its 
own. We are glad that Father Pope, O.P., mentioned at 
the meeting the C.E.G. work that is being taken up in 
several of our Colleges, for it is, we think, a very notable 
sign of the times. The Guild will never lack a supply of 
well-informed and competent speakers, if our young men, 
before leaving school, have learnt their religion in such a 
way that they can expound and defend it in public. Father 
Pope mentioned Stonyhurst and Ampleforth as Colleges 
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where the Guild methods had been introduced with fruit. 
No doubt there are, or will be, others. We ourselves can 
bear testimony of the excellent results obtained at the former 
school, for one summer evening last June we saw the process 
at work. Mounted on boxes in separate parts of the play- 
ground were two boys busily engaged in explaining points of 
doctrine to a crowd of their fellows, who interrupted them 
with questions culled from a book filled with such ammuni- 
tion or invented on the spot. One could imagine oneself 
listening to the trained speakers in Hyde Park or Stevenson 
Square or the Bull Ring: the heckling perhaps was milder, 
but it was taken up in the same “ professional "» way—‘‘ Now 
one question at a time,” “ That concerns quite another matter 
and will be answered later,” “‘ My friend says I am omitting 
a vital consideration,” ‘‘ You Protestants are always mis- 
understanding that point,” and so on. And not two boys 
only went through the ordeal successfully, but several at 
each “ pitch.” And all around, apart from the local crowds, 
the great world went about its business, playing its games 
or conversing as if nothing unusual were going on. A better 
way, we fancy, could hardly be devised for teaching boys 
Christian doctrine, for no mere superficial acquaintance or 
power of parrot-repetition of formulz could furnish capacity 
for a lengthy and logical exposition in face of captious inter- 
ruption or genuine questioning. When Cardinal Bourne last 
Christmas approved and encouraged the inauguration of the 
Guild at the College, he expressed his sense of this double 
advantage by writing—** Not only will the boys be doing a 
very great work for the spread of Catholicism in England, 
but they will at the same time be deepening their own re- 
ligious belief by giving it a reasoned basis.” 1 The Cardinal 
has further allowed those who have gained their diploma in 
any subject at Stonyhurst to speak in the Archdiocese, and 
already, during this vacation, several zealous boy-evangelists 
have addressed London audiences from the platforms of the 
Westminster C.E.G. 

This digression may be pardoned as it shows how rapidly 
the Guild is spreading. One might venture to suggest that 
the Head Masters’ Conference, which already, by its com- 
petitive prizes, does so much to stimulate the study of Apolo- 


* We learn from The Stonyhurst Magazine (July) that the Guild there, which 
is organized on a wholly voluntary basis, has a roll of 26 active members and 
nine associate members. 
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getics, might include in its purview this particular aspect of 
the work and encourage it in the same manner. 

What the work is—the bringing of the Church into 
effective contact with the 30 million odd non-Catholics who 
would otherwise have no chance of knowing her—was, as 
we have hinted, excellently illustrated by the C.E.G. in the 
Birmingham Bull Ring on Saturday night. It is an ugly 
place and its name aptly suggests St. Paul’s experience when 
he fought with wild beasts at Ephesus. There were two 
Catholic “ pitches,” one at either extremity of the open space, 
and between them the usual job-lot of orators, all expound- 
ing their particular misbeliefs. Behind Father Pope at the 
first Catholic stand was a Communist from Glasgow, an evil 
specimen of an evil type, whose utterances were alternately 
blasphemous and obscene, a big coarse man with the voice 
of a stentor and the morality of an ape. Then there was 
a freak-religionist, with long hair and beard, expounding 
his private interpretation of the Lord’s Prayer. Then, again, 
a repulsive-looking “ blind evangelist,” singing raucously to 
his own accompaniment on the concertina and collecting 
coppers. And so on, till reason and logic and truth were 
heard again at the second Catholic pitch. The scene gave 
y new point and meaning to the Congress. This, after all, 
is the real meaning of our meeting and organizing and dis- 
cussing: this is the work to our hand, to restore to this mis- 
guided multitude the faith of which they were robbed and 
which alone can effect even their temporal salvation. 

We cannot linger over the other sectional meetings, which 
have otherwise been fairly adequately reported in our press. 
The C.S.G. had a long list of speakers but a small audience. 
It held its annual and executive meetings at Oscott on Satur- 
day afternoon. The Catholic Confederation, the Stage 
Guild. the C.Y.M.S., the S.V.P., St. Luke’s Guild, and many 
others, had very attractive programmes and speakers, of 
which one reads with interest, but of which no individual 
could attend more than one or two. The Mass Meetings 
? were divided between men and women. The Men’s Meeting 
on Saturday evening was addressed by Messrs. Pollen, 
Chesterton and Leslie, on Catholic aspects of the industrial 
system, each in his characteristic style, but all making a deep 
impression. The Women’s Meeting on Monday afternoon 
was organized by the C.W.L. and included, as speakers, be- 
sides the Cardinal and his Grace of Liverpool, Miss Maisie 
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Ward and Miss Donoghue, the first woman-member of the 
Oxford Catholic Labour College. On Sunday afternoon 
there was the usual picturesque procession of school-children 
from city and district, the “ hope of the future,” as the Car- 
dinal, who addressed them in the Town Hall, called them. 
These Father James Nicholson alternately instructed and 
amused in his inimitable fashion. And, of course, Sunday 
also witnessed special services and heard distinguished 
preachers in the various City churches. 

Coincident with the Congress, but extending a week or 
so longer, there was held in Birmingham a great Catholic 
Foreign Missionary Exhibition, organized by the A.P.F. and 
eclipsing in extent and importance its recent Westminster 
display. To describe this would need a separate article, 
and we shall not attempt it now. There can be no doubt 
that the Congress helped the Exhibition: it was opened by 
the Cardinal before he opened the former, and it attracted 
many visitors. Whether the Exhibition helped the Congress 
is somewhat more doubtful. The more attractive it was, 
the more distracting it naturally proved, and there was 
enough already in the Congress programme to occupy the 
most indefatigable. A point to ponder over with regard to 
the future. 

The hospitality of Birmingham was lavish—from the 
magnificent luncheon given to some 400 guests by the Pre- 
sident of the Local Committee, Mr. Martin Melvin, to the 
individual kindness of various hosts, clerical and lay. The 
civic authorities gave a cordial welcome; his Grace the Arch- 
bishop a more cordial farewell reception. The public at 
large, which a hundred years ago would have stoned the 
humblest attempt at a Catholic procession, regarded the 
whole display, if not with great interest, at least with a 
courteous tolerance. The Congress at Birmingham fulfilled 
its immediate object of stimulating Catholic activities. Its 
further fruits are now dependent on each of us as individuals. 


J. KEATING. 
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DR. CAREY’S APOLOGIA’' 


the Anglican Bishop of Bloemfontein, has recently given 
to the world his view as to “ Conversion, Catholicism 
and the English Church.” For several reasons it is well 
worth while attentively to consider all that Dr. Carey writes. 
He is, and always has been, what is known as a Personality ; 
he has lived the life of an Anglo-Catholic clergyman, and is 
intimately acquainted from the inside with the various phases 
of the remarkable Anglo-Catholic movement; in his present 
position of an Anglican Bishop he possesses considerable 
official influence in his community: above all, he is a man 
of very high ideals, obviously a lover of reality who will 
not easily or willingly be put off with shams. To sucha man 
attention is due. Moreover, in his presidential address at the 
recent Anglo-Catholic Congress, the Bishop of London 
quoted from this book with high approval, terming it “ pun- 
gent and racy.” 
Dr. Carey enforces in his Preface his conviction that 
“essential Christianity ” consists of three elements, which 
he characterizes as— 


“a life with Christ (conversion), 
a life in Christ (sacramental), 
a life for Christ (kingdom-building).” 


If for the word conversion we substitute “living in the state 
of grace,” I do not think that we shall find much to find 
fault with in this statement. To discuss Dr. Carey’s con- 
ception of what he calls “conversion” would be a matter 
of considerable interest, but there is no room to attempt it 
now. In this article I can only make a few remarks on 
(1) Dr. Carey’s reasons for not submitting to the Church 
in communion with the Holy See, and (2) his exposition of 
what he considers the basic principles of Anglicanism, at 
which he claims to have arrived after, as he somewhat 
pathetically informs us, “a great deal of ignorance, bitter 
ignorance and doubt of mind” (p. 79). A man who writes 


I N a booklet of some eighty pages, Dr. Walter Carey, 


* Conversion, Catholics and the English Church, by Walter Carey, D.D., 
Bishop of Bloemfontein. A. R. Mowbray & Co., London and Oxford. 
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thus surely demands all our sympathy—also it is impossible 
to doubt as to his candour. 

The Bishop of Bloemfontein tells us that during his first 
curacy he “ was feeling all the time ” that, granting certain 
premises (which, by the way, no instructed Catholic would 
accept for one moment), “one might be logically driven to 
accept the Papacy. At the same time I did, and always do, 
find it quite beyond my capacity (unless my mind fails me 
with advancing senility) to reconcile the claims of the 
modern Papacy with the Acts of the Apostles. The whole 
atmosphere, tone, temper is different. The whole conduct 
and attitude of St. Paul is almost outrageous if St. Peter’s 
claims and rights were to be interpreted as modern Romans 
claim” (p. 46). 

The Bishop’s parenthetical observation about senility 
seems to me scarcely worthy of himself. Surely Newman, 
Manning, and a thousand other converts to the Holy See, 
who were as conversant with the contents of the Acts of the 
Apostles as Dr. Carey himself, are not judged by him to have 
had minds “failing with advancing senility’’ when they 
found nothing in that book which “ could not be reconciled,” 
or even which required reconciling, “ with the claims of the 
modern Papacy.” 

For myself, I can hardly even understand this difficulty at 
all. “Atmosphere, tone and temper” are things hard to dog- 
matize about, because they affect different people in different 
ways, but it seems to me that “the whole atmosphere, tone 
and temper” of the Acts of the Apostles is authoritative, 
miraculous, supernatural—and this is precisely what is most 
distinctive to-day in the Catholic and Roman Church. As 
for ‘the whole conduct and attitude of St. Paul being out- 
rageous,” etc., it is difficult to see what the Bishop has in his 
mind. There is nota syllable in the Book of the Acts concern- 
ing the conduct and attitude of St. Paul which in the slight- 
est degree conflicts with what “modern Romans" believe 
to have been “St. Peter’s claims and rights.” But we will 
let the Bishop proceed and speak for himself. He con- 
tinues in this fashion: “I can only say to those who claim 
that St. Peter in the Acts was in germ what modern Romans 
say he is to-day, it doesn’t look like it. And therefore I 
hesitated, as I always do, to sacrifice my historic sense to the 
claims of logic” (p. 47). Well, I can only say that I have 
to-day read the Acts from beginning to end, and to me it 
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does look uncommonly like it. What “modern Romans ” 
believe about St. Peter may be summed up in three state- 
ments. He was the visible Head of the visible Church. 
His jurisdiction was world-wide. He was infallible in his 
official teaching. It is hard to see how any man can read 
the Book of the Acts and fail to recognize that these three 
truths are plainly taken for granted. St. Peter’s visible 
Headship simply stares one in the face. It is true that we 
see that St. Paul also had world-wide jurisdiction and was 
also infallible in teaching the Revelation which he had 
“received of the Lord”; but this in no way conflicts with the 
Headship of Peter and is accepted as a fact by all “ modern 
Romans.” We know that the position of the glorious Apostle 
of the Gentiles was altogether different from that of any 
Bishop who is not himself numbered amongst the Apostles 
or who does not sit in that Apostolic See which the Holy 
Apostles Peter and Paul have hallowed by their outpoured 
blood. It is easy for any man to criticize the attitude of 
“modern Romans " to “ St. Peter's claims and rights,” if he 
does not at the same time take the trouble to inform his 
readers as to the attitude of these same “ Romans ” towards 
St. Paul—easy, but, I think, as futile, as it always must be, to 
state only half of your opponent’s case. 

If the office of bishops, priests and deacons is to be per- 
petuated in the Church (as Anglicans rightly claim), why 
should not the office of the Apostles—and especially of the 
Apostle Peter—also continue through the ages? It is cer- 
tain that there is one alone in the world to-day—he that sits 
and teaches in the Apostolic See of Peter—who claims to 
inherit the privileges which we see in the New Testament, 
and specifically in the Book of the Acts of the Apostles, 
to have been conferred upon the Apostolic College and upon 
its Chief. The Apostolic powers—especially that authority 
which was expressly conferred by our Lord upon that Apostle 
who is called the First, upon whom Christ built His Church 
as upon a Rock, to whom alone He gave the Keys of the 
Kingdom, to whose pastoral care He committed His whole 
flock—were to last as long as they should be needed. St. 
Jerome tells us that the Lord gave a Head to His Apostles 
that Unity might be preserved. This need does not seem 
likely to grow less urgent as the world grows older. It 
seems strange that one who appeals so confidently, as does 
the Bishop of Bloemfontein to the authority of Scripture 
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should close his eyes to what seems to us so clear and out- 
standing in Scripture, because of some antagonism which 
he thinks that he finds in the Book of the Acts—an antagon- 
ism which others (not yet senile) are unable to find, though 
they search with a microscope if haply they may discover 
it. The difficulties which are sometimes drawn from the 
Acts of the Apostles against the Headship of St. Peter are 
two—the fact that we read that St. Peter and John were 
“sent,” and the fact that St. James summed up in the Coun- 
cil of Jerusalem. I have nothing to do with these diffi- 
culties here—their solution may be found in any of our text- 
books. I mention them merely because they are the only 
two, and with neither of them had St. Paul anything to do. 
We may then reassure the Bishop. If ever he should after 
all feel it to be his duty to submit to the Holy See, he will 
not be called upon, at least in this matter of conduct and atti- 
tude of St. Paul as set out in the Acts of the Apostles (nor, 
of course, in any other matter) to “ sacrifice his historic sense 
to the claims of logic.” One side of truth does not contra- 
dict another; but we are all liable to read history amiss. To 
recognize this and to act on it is not to sacrifice a genuine 
historic sense—it is only to be ordinarily open to new lights 
and to conviction. 

But the Bishop of Bloemfontein finds his way barred to 
union with the Apostolic See of Rome, not only because he 
fails to reconcile the claims of that See with the Acts of the 
Apostles. He wishes to be English in his religion as well 
as Catholic, and apparently thinks that this can only be 
effected in a distinctively English Church. “ Although 
Catholic,” he writes, ‘we are English, and there will always 
be something solid and sane about us” (p. 40). Again, 
“You will never alter the temperament of the Church of 
England. To try and make her Italian or Spanish or French 
is merely to kick against the goad. We shall never perse- 
cute—it is not in our blood.” (How any Englishman with 
the fact of the long drawn-out persecution of English 
Catholics, or as he would call them, of English Romans, 
behind him could have penned these last words, passes my 
comprehension.) Or yet again, “I don’t want to produce 
the sort of folk who live on little books of devotions trans- 
lated from the French or Italian. My heart burns when 
I think of our own English heroes; of Sir Henry Laurence 
and John Laurence, of Edwardes and Nicholson, of Colling- 
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wood and Saumarez, of Church and Pusey and Smythies. 
These are men of English breed. . . . If you want to in- 
doctrinate these men with the cults of Naples or Lisbon I 
decline. God has put us here to serve our part of the 
Catholic Church, and that is English in its principles" 
. 41). 
° When one reads this sort of thing it may make one want 
to cheer and call for “ Rule Britannia ” to be played by the 
band—but what does it amount to as regards religion? If 
it means that “the principles ” of the Christian religion are 
different in England from what they are in Naples or Lisbon 
or anywhere else, it is pestilent nationalism, destructive of 
any ideal of unity or universality in religion. But I cannot 
for one moment believe that Dr. Carey means this, what- 
ever he has allowed himself to print and, strangely enough, 
to reprint. If it means merely (as I suspect) that certain 
national characteristics will inevitably and rightly appear in 
the external presentment of religion, well, then I (like, I 
imagine, anyone else)—provided these national distinctions 
are not unduly emphasized and do not interfere with the 
underlying essential unity—agree with Dr. Carey. The 
Goanese Catholics, for example, are amongst the best in the 
world, and their unity in the principles of Faith and Morals 
with European Catholics is supreme and absolute; but I sup- 
pose that there is no one who would desire the Catholics of 
Europe to be assimilated in certain externals of worship with 
the Catholics of Asia. Yet, notwithstanding all differences 
of national habit, an English Catholic will be perfectly at 
home when hearing Mass in an Indian Church as is a 
Goanese Catholic perfectly at home when hearing Mass in a 
church in London. Unity, as we are told so often, 
need not necessarily be uniformity, but to make this true, 
the Unity of frinciples must be real. When I think of 
English Catholics who have lived in my lifetime, for 
example, of the late Duke of Norfolk and Lord Ripon, of 
Sir Henry Hawkins and Sir Mark Sykes, of Mr. Justice Day 
and George Lane-Fox, of Newman and Manning and 
Vaughan and Bishop Wilkinson of Hexham and many 
another, I know that these, too, were “men of English 
breed,” indeed, they were English of the English. As 
a matter of fact, those small parts of England which 
remained Catholic through all the evil times, have always 
struck me as containing the most _ characteristically 
VOL. CXLII, te) 
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and tenaciously English Englishmen I have ever had 
the happiness to meet—and so, if I may say so 
without offence, are many of our English clergy. I shall 
never forget how the dear old Jesuit Father, Father Parkin- 
son, who received me into the Church, said to me before I 
was a Catholic: “ They call me a Roman!” He looked more 
like the typical John Bull than any man I have ever seen, 
and in all John Bull’s excellent characteristics (I do not 
wish to boast of my people so I will not attempt to enumerate 
them) he was all that he looked. So once again Dr. Carey 
may reassure himself. If ever he is in communion with us 
there will be no wish to force upon him, any more than upon 
anyone else, translations of French and Italian books of de- 
votion. We are happy and content if we find any books 
of devotion to help us, whatever may be their country of 
origin. In this matter pre-eminently, abundet qguisque in 
suo sensu. But I can hardly think that Dr. Carey is as in- 
sular in his tastes as one might gather from his words. 

In the current Church Times we read of a young English- 
man who is represented as being drawn to the spiritual life in 
the seventeenth century by the study of a work of St. Teresa, 
and of another who in our own days is similarly influenced 
by the Imitation. I do not imagine that Dr. Carey would 
object to the use of these books, written though they were 
by a Spaniard and a Fleming. And I might refer him also 
to books from “ Naples and Lisbon,” which, were he to read 
them, he would not despise. Dr. Carey would be one of the 
last to echo the foolish cry: Can any good come out of 
Nazareth? For that he has read and seen too much. If he 
knew English “ Romans ” better he would know that he had 
exaggerated such fears as are really his. We find it no more 
difficult than did our fathers to be both Catholic (through 
and through) and yet remain English to the bone. 

To turn to Dr. Carey’s constructive work. In several 
places he tells us that, “after much unconscious fighting for 
a position, his mind is at rest on fundamentals” (p. 48). 
He has arrived at the conviction that “the Church of Eng- 
land is first and foremost Catholic, i.e., a real and true part 
of the Church of the Acts of the Apostles, but that all Catho- 
licity is qualified as regards what is laid down as necessary 
for salvation by Scripture” (p. 30). 

We may note in passing that Dr. Carey defines a Catholic 
Church as one which is a true part of the Church of the 
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Acts of the Apostles, whereas it is usual to use the word 
Apostolic to denote the identity of the One Church with her- 
self throughout the Christian ages, reserving the word 
Catholic to express the fact that she is world-wide, not 
merely national, in her extension. But we need not linger on 
this, since the Bishop’s meaning is sufficiently clear. Thus 
he writes: ‘Perhaps I might point out the advantage of 
this twin standard of reference. It safeguards the two most 
vital principles of human life, Authority and Liberty” 
(p. 33). Authority is thus safeguarded by the teaching office 
of the Church,whilst Liberty is safeguarded by the appeal open 
to each individual to Holy Scripture. To some people this will 
sound plausible and attractive; yet there are obvious and 
deadly objections to the theory. I will merely call attention 
toone. Authority will cease to be in any real sense authority, 
if it may always be countered at will by a private appeal 
to writings which undeniably are difficult to interpret, since 
notoriously they are interpreted in conflicting senses. To 
take an example—the Bishop is very urgent that “the Doc- 
trines of the Blessed Trinity (with the full Deity and 
Humanity of Jesus),” together with other sublime truths 
which he enumerates, “are all insisted on by the Church of 
England, as having behind them the Authority of the Catho- 
lic Church and the weight of Scripture.” On the other hand, 
as we have seen, the Bishop rejects the Roman doctrine as to 
the position of St. Peter, because he deems it to be opposed 
to Scripture. But honestly, if I considered myself free to 
check the teaching of the Church by my private interpreta- 
tion of Holy Scripture, I (like many ancient heretics) might 
find it difficult enough to find the Catholic doctrine of the 
Blessed Trinity, together with the “full” Christological doc- 
trine as defined in the CEcumenical Councils, in the pages of 
Holy Writ, although I do find all that “modern Romans” be- 
lieve about Blessed Peter before my eyes so clearly that I find 
it impossible to read the record otherwise. What, then, were 
I an Anglican, would the Bishop have me do? Presum- 
ably, I should have to doubt about the Trinity and our Lord, 
but accept the “modern Roman” teaching about St. Peter. 
Of course the Bishop would not wish this. It is, then, clear that 
when we try to apply his basic principles in a single case, we 
find that they will not work. To take another example, the 
Bishop is of opinion that “all the seven Sacraments are 
Catholic and scriptural” (p. 61). Even now this is not the 
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opinion of the overwhelming majority of his fellow-members 
in the Church of England, but supposing that (as of course 
I believe) in this matter he is right, what becomes of the 
Church of England herself, which he assures us is both 
Catholic and scriptural, but which has neglected so com- 
pletely for hundreds of years to use at least one of these 
Catholic and scriptural Sacraments—that of the Last Anoint- 
ing?, With regard, then, to the whole theory of testing 
Catholic teaching by an appeal to Scripture, I feel exactly 
what the Bishop tells us that he feels about Dr. Gore’s 
learned proof of the Divine Existence—it is too difficult— 
it “involves much serious and connected thinking. And 
I do not think the average stockbroker, clerk or boiler- 
maker has had time or opportunity for, I may add, the neces- 
sary training] for such thinking” (p. 70). Here, also, I 
feel sure that the Bishop is right. 

We all need (the learned theologian even more than the 
working man) an authority to which we may yield reason- 
ably the unquestioning “obedience of Faith,” because we 
know that the Spirit of God is with that authority, guiding 
it according to the Promises of Christ, into all Truth. Such 
an authority is provided for Catholics in the authoritative 
teaching of the Catholic Church. But, objects the Bishop 
of Bloemfontein, this is “too authoritarian.” In thus ob- 
jecting he misrepresents our position, not of course wilfully, 
but because he misunderstands it. “I feel,” he writes, “that 
it is useless to be indefinite. If you truly believe that the 
Catholic Church is unlimited by Scripture, and is able to 
add to or subtract from the Faith de novo, then your place 
is not in the Church of England. You are, except by 
accident, alien from her. Your place is elsewhere” (p. 39). 
By “elsewhere ” the Bishop means in the Church of Rome. 
But, with all due respect, such a person’s place (until he is 
better instructed) emphatically is zo¢ in the Church of Rome. 
No Catholic has ever held, or is free to hold, that “the 
Catholic Church is able to add to or subtract from the Faith 
dé novo.” Such a proposition is heretical and turns topsy- 
turvy all that Catholics do “hold.” The same misunderstand- 
ing occurs in what the Bishop writes of his own experience 
at the time when he frankly tells us that he was “ feeling 
that if the Catholic Church could initiate unlimited new 
truths,” then he “might be logically driven to accept the 
Papacy” (p. 46). But no Catholic has ever held that the 
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Catholic Church has any power whatsoever to initiate un- 
limited, or even any one, new truth. Certain condemned 
Modernists came perilously near to teaching this, but no one 
else has done so since the Church began. The Catholic 
Church believes that it is her duty to guard most jealously 
from any change or corruption that Deposit of Faith which 
was committed to her keeping, before a line of the New 
Testament was written. Her teaching is “ qualified ” by the 
Scripture in this sense, that she cannot contradict the Scrip- 
tures which it is part of her function rightly to interpret. 
Her children know that in this work she is ever assisted 
by the Spirit of God. When I listen to her official explana- 
tion of the Sacred Writings, I know that I am listening to 
the Word of God; if I should give heed to my own private 
interpretation, I must know that I am listening to myself, 
for no stream can rise higher than its source. How, then, 
can I have divine Faith if in the last analysis I am listen- 
ing to my own opinion? But though the Catholic Church 
cannot contradict the true meaning of the Scriptures, she 
is in no way limited by their express teaching—otherwise 
how could she have taught the first three generations of 
Christians who lived before the Canon of Scripture was com- 
plete? The Deposit of Faith was in her hands, or rather, in 
her heart and mind, before a line of the New Testament had 
been penned. It is on this power to teach, independently 
of that which has been written, that she depends when she 
teaches her children which of the early Christian writ- 
ings are and which are not Holy Scripture, and, moreover, 
that these books are all inspired by God. As for guarding 
human liberty, then, only, are we free when we know that 
we are taught in religion, not by man but by God. 

The Bishop of Bloemfontein may see the force of this, 
but evidently he is much afraid of the practical conse- 
quences. To give one last illustration of this, he writes of 
a certain habit of mind which he deprecates amongst some 
“Anglo-Catholics.” 

“It works out,” he tells us, ‘as asort of queer syllogism— 

‘I don’t want to go to Rome. 

But, if I am to stay, I must be an (unlimited) Catholic. 

Therefore I will make the Church of England (un- 
limitedly) Catholic. 

Whatever fhe Church of Rome does, I must be at 
liberty to do. If she has a cult of St. Joseph, then so 
must I’; 
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and so you have the absurdity of hymns to St. Joseph be- 
ginning, Dear Father of Jesus” (p. 65). 

It is easy to see the falseness of the position (provisional, 
we must hope), of those who believe all that the Church of 
Rome believes without submitting to her authority; but 
where is the absurdity of hymns to St. Joseph beginning as 
the Bishop describes? Were the Bishop a Catholic in the 
“unlimited ” sense, no one would ask him to use such hymns 
if they did not appeal to his taste; but I ask again in what 
does the absurdity consist? Is it in the word dear? Hardly, 
for surely he should be dear to us, who took such care on 
earth of our Lord and of the Blessed Mother. Nor can it 
consist in the phrase “ Father of Jesus,” since appeal to the 
Gospel itself will assure us that our Lady herself thus spoke 
of her faithful spouse. This little criticism by the Bishop 
will show the prejudice that, alas, is his, where things that 
he regards as specifically “ Roman” are concerned. 

It is a thousand pities. 


O. R. VASSALL-PHILLIPS. 








THE FLEMISH QUESTION ' 


“ Dans le domaine des langues, l’égalité la plus stricte et la justice 
la plus absolue doivent présider. . . . L'intérét méme du Pays exige 
que chacune de nos deux populations puisse, dans sa langue, dé- 
velopper pleinement sa personnalité, son originalité ethnique. .. .” 

Discours du Roi Albert Ie¢r. Séance des Chambres 
du Vendredi 22 Novembre 1918. 

T is with no small astonishment that, looking over an 
I English Catholic journal of the present year, I read, in 

the issue of January 6th, a paragraph purporting to en- 
lighten English readers on the grave problem now confront- 
ing my country. The present Flemish movement is depicted 
as a late-born child of Germany’s Weltpolitik. Eighty- 
nine Parliamentary representatives of the Belgian people 
are stigmatized as continuing the work of Governor-General 
Von Bissing! Such a misapprehension could have arisen 
only from taking the one-sided view presented by the Franco- 
phil Press of Brussels. The following paper may be taken 
as an attempt at correcting these false impressions and at 
giving an account of the question from the Flemish stand- 
point. 

To put the matter in a nutshell, the population of Belgium 
comprises two distinct races—the Fleming, who is a Teutonic 
Frank, and the Walloon, who is a Gallo-Roman. Now, it 
must be remembered that each of these races has belonged, 
during the whole of its history until 1830, to a different 
political orbit: “Austrasia” and “ Neustria,” the Kingdom 
of France and the Holy Roman Empire. With regard to 
beliefs, habits of mind, ways of thinking and’ of feeling, 
intellectual and political sympathies and dislikes, they are as 
remote from each other as, say, a Spaniard and an English- 
man: “Les deux races sont nettement différenciées,” writes 


* It is perhaps unnecessary to state that in publishing the ‘following article 
on the language question in Belgium the Editor has no wish, as he has no com- 
petence, to take sides with either party in this keen domestic strife. His sole 
object is to call attention to the injury to peace and charity of which the “ curse 
of Babel” Becomes the occasion whenever there is a practice for political 
reasons of treating with contempt and injustice a language which has become 
identified with the race, religion and history of a people. Whatever be the 
reasons for the anti-Flemish policy, it is, he thinks, clear that it has benefited 
neither party in the little State to which Europe owes so much. Its results may 
be studied in greater detail and with full statistics in The Language Question 
in Belgium, by Dr. A. Van de Perre (Grant Richards, 1919), reviewed in our 


pages in August, 1919. 
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Professor Leclére, of Brussels University, in his Histoire 
Contemforaine. Furthermore, each of these two peoples was 
historically incorporated in an antagonistic State: the Latin 
Walloons were under Germany, the Germanic Flemings 
were subjects of France. This was the cause of an ever- 
increasing national and ethnical differentiation between the 
two. “Nationalism is discovered by oppression,” says 
Maurice Barrés, an epigram which Charles Maurras modifies 
into: ‘‘ Nationalism is the result of racial inferiority."” Both 
populations, the Flemish and the Walloon, thus became 
ultimately two peoples, two nations. But, while the Flem- 
ings had no regular relations whatever with Germany (their 
traditional ally was England), the Walloons, always known 
in history for their romantic hot-headedness, offered very 
often free and spontaneous help to the French kings warring 
against their revolted Flemish subjects. In 1302, on the 
battlefield of Groeninghe, near Courtrai, the Flemings won 
a decisive battle over the coalition of the French and Wal- 
loons. I say decisive, in spite of subsequent Flemish defeats, 
because the insurrection of the Flemish Commons against the 
French absolute kings and their “legists ” inflicted the first 
blow to Western-Continental Absolutism. But, in that 
struggle, the Flemings were not only the pioneers of the 
communal freedom against French “ Regalism,” but also 
against the Walloon aristocratic oligarchy allied with it. 
Hence a mutual hatred, which expressed itself on both sides 
by popular proverbs still in use, such as: “ Wat Waalsch is, 
valsch is”: “* Whatever is Walloon, is false.” When Spain 
held the Netherlands, it was the Flemings, and not the Wal- 
loons, who rebelled against the over-heavy foreign yoke, 
and, at a terrible cost, won freedom for the Commoners of 
Western Europe. When the sanguinary régime of Alva 
began, it was the Flemings again who resisted, with the back- 
ing of the Dutch, until, preferring their Catholic Faith to 
political Emancipation, they seceded from their Calvinistic 
allies at the “ Ghent Pacification ” (1576), and were united 
with the Walloon under one Spanish General-Governorship. 
But this was not yet the bond of single nationhood; only a 
union such as held together in the same way under one 
crown, until 1918, the different peoples of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. Then the new-formed State, become 
the dowry of the Infanta Isabella, was given a Latin name, 
suggested, it is said, from Czsar, by some Jesuit, and “ Bel- 
gium” became a political entity. 
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Since that day, “ Belgium” has been the natural high- 
road and battlefield of Western Europe. In 1693, the 
troops of the “ Roi-Soleil,” Louis XIV., the protector of the 
Muses and Fine-Arts, bombarded for three hours the spire of 
Brussels Town Hall. In 1792, the French invaded Bel- 
gium and brought us “liberty,” which meant, as interpreted 
by the Revolution, the killing of priests, the abusing of nuns, 
the destroying of churches, the overthrow of religion, and, 
after “order” was restored by Bonaparte, 38,000 “Belgians” 
slain in the battles of the Emperor. Again, it was the peasants 
of Flanders and Limburg alone that renewed the struggle 
in 1798—99 against imperialism, whereas the Walloons 
cheered the invading rabble, and Liége, the Cité Ardente, 
became an important centre of revolutionary propaganda. 
In 1815, Belgium was united by the Powers to Holland. 
The former country was mainly industrial and agricultural ; 
the latter, colonial, naval and commercial. They were there- 
fore suited for one another, and all our historians agree as 
to the brilliancy of this economical period (1815—1830). 
But Dutch King William’s misgovernment, and the most un- 
just predominance of the Dutch in matters political and ad- 
ministrative, brought about the Belgian Revolution of 1830. 
Four characteristics mark that movement: 

1°, The heads of the Revolution, Rogier and his friends, 
were not Belgian, but French patriots. What they wanted 
was reunion of Belgium to France; 

2°. The Assembly of Leading-Men or Notables, repre- 
senting the great bulk of the population of both Flanders 
and Wallony, aimed at nothing more than “Separate Ad- 
ministration,” i.e., Home Rule, even while the Revolution 
was in process; 

3°. It was the spontaneous uprising of the Brussels popu- 
lace against the rather brutal Dutch troops, which won the 
rest of Belgium’s population (although neither Flanders, 
Western nor Eastern, took any active part) and secured the 
final secession ; 

4°. Once the Revolution had succeeded, it was only the 
action of England that prevented Belgium from becoming 
a part of France. The National Congress had actually 
elected as a king the Duke of Nemours, second son of Louis- 
Philippe, but England’s threatening attitude imposed upon 
our fathers a German prince, who became Leopold I., the 
Protestant and Free-Masonic King of an overwhelmingly 
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Catholic country. Leopold had no great amount of trust 
in the political future of united Belgium, cetle expression 
géographique, as he called it in a letter to Lord Melbourne ; 
and even as late as 1848, not being too sure of his royal 
crown, he sent Count Pierre de Briey, to the German Reich- 
stag at Frankfort, in order to put forward his candidature 
for the then proposed Imperial Crown of Germany. Yet, 
as the event proved, he was wrong to disbelieve in Belgian 
unity, since the same constituents remained in the country 
as had united it as a whole with Holland, viz., industry, 
commerce and agriculture. 

And so it is, according to M. Dumont-Wilden, that “ les 
bienfaits d’une entente économique entre deux régions, l’une 
industrielle, et l'autre agricole et commerciale, sont a la base 
de l’union nationale des Flamands et des Wallons” (Za 
Patrie Belge, p.28). This, then, is the economic reason 
for the stability of the Belgian State. The spiritual reason 
is that, within the bounds of the national life, Flemings and 
Walloons are playing towards each other the parts of the 
Kingdom of France and of the Holy Empire of former times. 
Which means that their continuous contact and shock helps 
both of them to deepen their respective ethnical differences. 
“On aime d’autant plus sa grande patrie, qu’on est attaché 
& sa petite patrie,” said General de Castelnau. Hence, the 
more Flemish a Fleming is, the more Wallon a Walloon, the 
more will both understand that the Belgian State is the best 
guarantee of the preservation of their respective racial 
idiosyncrasies. What, then, is the origin of the present 
strife? 

We must go back to the years between 1830—1893. The 
vote in Belgium was, at that time, as restricted as it was in 
England before 1832. The electorate was made up of two 
classes of men: rich Catholics and rich anti-Catholics. The 
latter were, of course, fanatically pro-French. France was 
to them the mother-country of “ anti-clericalism "” and “ free 
morals.”" The former belonged to that aristocracy of Flan- 
ders, which, by sheer contempt for the “common” people 


around them, had, for many centuries, denationalized them- 
selves and whose hopes and wishes were on the French side. 
These oligarchs lived as strangers amongst their own coun- 
trymen: ‘The Upper Ten "—says Dr. Stracke, S.J., in his 
admirable booklet, 4rm Viaanderen (p.27)—‘ the Upper 
Ten of the Flemish Nation have deflemished (ontvlaamscht) 
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and frenchified (verfranscht) themselves. So that, between 
the natural leaders of the people and the people itself, there 
lies a huge chasm; and the people, bereft of spiritual help 
and food, are in danger of throwing themselves, by sheer 
despair, into the arms of Socialism.” “‘ The Flemish people,” 
writes Dr. A. Verboom, “are a beheaded people, and the 
Flemish Movement aims at reconstituting a Flemish Elite” 
(Za Question Flamande, Foreword). Hence the full ap- 
proval given to the Movement by the Belgian Episcopate 
(see /nstructions des Evéques sur l Enseignement de la 
Langue Flamande: Malines, 1907). The above-mentioned 
“defiemished ” aristocracy were (and are still) surnamed 
“ Leliaerts ” (partisans of the French Lilies), while the mass 
of the people called themselves “ Klauwaerts,” viz., friends 
of the Flemish Lion’s claw. Now, the period extending 
from 1830 to 1900 has witnessed the triumph of the Wal- 
loons and “ Leliaerts ” over the “ Klauwaerts.” No foreigner 
could imagine what a yoke has weighed upon three-fifths 
of the population. Not yet thirty years ago, a Flemish 
peasant, labourer or petit-dourgeois, could be prosecuted and 
condemned without even understanding one word of the 
proceedings. In the Army, in the pulpit, in Parliament, 
everywhere, the only spoken language was the aristocratic 
one, the language of the Walloons and “Leliaerts.” Yet, 
as far back as 1840, the Flemish Movement had begun. 
Henri Conscience, the great novelist, Canon David, Albrecht 
Rodenbach (a young genius too soon departed, of the lineage 
of Francis Thompson), August Vermeylen (whose novel, De 
Wandelende Jood, was compared by George Brandes to 
Goethe’s Second Faust), Guido Gezelle, one of the first lyric 
geniuses of Europe, and many, many others, laymen, clerics 
and monks, have taken part in that movement. Not without 
cause, as we shall see, were these earnest and able men con- 
cerned for the fate of their countrymen. 

In 1844, of 406 employees in the Brussels Town Hall, 
387 were Walloons, 19 were Flemings. Yet, at that time, 
the Flemish population of the country numbered 2} million ; 
the Walloon, 14 million. About 1850, there were 24 news- 
papers published in Belgium, none of them in the Flemish 
language. One at last was started: Viaamsch Belgié 
(“Flemish Belgium "’); but it was forbidden by the police, 
after the Journal des Débats (at that time the official organ 
of the French) had declared that “any political pros- 
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perity of the Flemings in Belgium would be considered here 
(in France) as an attempt at Prussianization of Belgium, and 
we would never allow it.” These monstrous claims to inter- 
fere with the domestic concerns of an independent State, 
which violated international law seventy years ago, have, 
alas! found an echo in a Belgian paper of to-day. In the 
Revue Catholique des Idées et des Faits of October 13, 
1922, Baron Verhaegen permits himself to write: “France 
will never admit the development of Flemish thought” 
(p. 9, col. 1). Abbé Van den Hout rightly answered in the 
Revue’s next issue that France should do well to mind its 
own business . . . When the Flemish poet Sleeckx asked 
that the birth certificate of his son should be drawn up in 
Flemish, he was sent to the police-court, where the magis- 
trate condemned him to three months’ imprisonment,—in 
spite of our Constitutional mottoes about “equality of lan- 
guages.” The burden of the Flemish people at last became 
so heavy that, in 1857, a Commission for Flemish griev- 
ances had to be instituted. A series of demands was made, 
and fulfilment thereof promised. Incredible as it may, 
sound, we are still deprived of many of the rights demanded. 

In 1861, the Chambers voted (by a two-thirds majority) 
that the Flemish students should be obliged to pass their 
examinations in French, as their professors did not know 
their language. Yet, in 1862, there was such a storm of 
Flemish protests that, by 61 votes against 4, the Chambre 
des Représentants moved that “this House hopes that the 
Government shall take measures, pour faire droit aux ré- 
clamations relatives 4 la langue flamande et reconnues fon- 
dées.” In 1867, it was asked that, in the Flemish provinces, 
the judges and lawyers should be obliged to know Flemish ; 
this was refused. Between 1850 and 1872, 463 -~persons 
were sentenced to short terms of imprisonment for demand- 
ing that their official papers and certificates should be drawn 
up in Flemish. In 1872, a labourer at St. Jans Molenbeek 
(a suburb of Brussels). called Joseph Schoep, to whom a 
son was born, asked for a Flemish birth certificate: he was 
sentenced to a fine of 50 francs. Before the Court of Ap- 
peal he and his barrister asked to be allowed to speak 
Flemish. This the judge allowed, but on condition that 
after every sentence the translation should be given. It was 
then asked that the Réquisitoire should likewise be trans- 
lated to the accused, who could understand no word of it. 
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This was refused. The lawyer insisted: he was sentenced 
to three months’ gaol! The same scene occurred in the 
“Cour de Cassation,” whither the matter had been brought. 
This was too much! Twenty thousand Flemings marched 
through the streets of Brussels, and, as a result of this, the 
first law in favour of the Flemings was voted in 1873 by 
Q2 ayes against 3 noes. ' 

In 1878, a Law was passed for the use of Flemish in the 
Civil Service, but it remained a dead letter: in 1914, out 
of 435 employees of the Central Custom House at Brussels 
344 knew not a word of Flemish. Hence the protest of the 
Flemings and, in July 1922, the passing of a Law com- 
pelling every Civil Servant to know the two languages of 
the country. This Law was surnamed by the Walloons the 
“Von Bissing Law.” 

In 1882—after 52 years of slavery in that respect—a Law 
was voted allowing the Flemings to have their official papers 
drawn up in Flemish. This, again, remained a dead letter 
until 1922. In 1850, a Law had been voted, stipulating 
that “‘on apprendra le Flamand d'une facgon plus appro- 
fondie dans les Ecoles de l’Etat.’’ Hence, seven hours per 
week were to be given to French lessons, and but two to 
Flemish. But even this remained a dead-letter. So that 
in 1886 a Law (again! ) had to remind the Official School- 
masters that the Flemish language must be taught. In 
1836, the Flemings demanded a Flemish Academy, and it 
was promised to them. They asked again in 1840, and it 
was promised again. They asked it in 1842, and it was 
promised. They asked it in 1856, and it was promised. 
They asked it in 1878, and it was promised. . . . It was 
granted, at last, in 1886, but its members were officially 
ranked under the members of the French Academy of 
Belgium. 

In 1887, the Flemings demanded that the Army officers 
at least should have some little knowledge of Flemish. The 
great “Statesman,” Frére-Orban, said that this was “an 
insult to, and an unheard-of breach of the Constitution.” 
The famous Walloon lawyer, Bara, said that the Flemings 
were “a band of blackguards unable to live in a civilized 
Commonwealth.” The demand was, of course, rejected. But 
this time the Senate was wiser than the Chamber: it voted a 
Law allowing officers to get elementary lessons in Flemish! 
This again remained a dead-letter. 
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In 1889, Mr. Cooreman, M.P. for Antwerp (he became 
a Prime Minister in 1917), made the first Flemish speech 
in the Chamber, wherefore he was expelled for six months. 
On May 3, 1889, 29 Flemish towns were classed as Wal- 
loon by the Ministry. At the same time, a great Walloon 
Congress at Brussels called upon the Government to take 
back all the slender rights conceded to the Flemings dur- 
ing the past 59 years. The same year, Antwerp gets a 
Flemish Conservatory of Music . . . after 30 years of 
waiting and asking. 

In 1897, the Chamber acknowledges Flemish as one of 
the two official languages of the country (92 ayes, 3 noes). 
But the Senate rejected the Bill. One Senator said: “It 
is antipatriotic to let people speak another language than 
French.” Another said the Law was useless, ‘since people 
had got on with but one language during the last 70 years”! 
The Bill was taken up again by the Chamber, and revoted 
by the Chamber, after a discussion of three weeks, during 
which Bara daily threatened his colleagues with a Walloon 
Revolution. At last the Bill was passed and accepted by 
the Senate, with a narrow majority of 4 (47 against 43). 

In Ghent, 50 % of the population cannot even perform 
the simplest calculation.t Whose fault is it that the Flemish 
people undergo such a terrible famine of the mind? It is 
the fault of their French-speaking “élite,” who persist in 
forcing an alien language upon them and denying them 
proper instruction in their own. The result has been that 
the Flemish masses have been isolated and separated from 
every form of higher culture. Higher instruction is made 
unfamiliar to them, because it is presented to them in the 
unwonted garb of foreign manners and language, and be- 
tween the “élite”’ and the bulk of the people there is a 
barrier of strange words, expressions, mental outlook and 
ideas. Therefore, a well-known prelate wrote, some time 
after he had been called to his archiepiscopal See: “ J'ai 
été ému jusqu’au fond de l’4me, de constater le mépris dans 
lequel on tient la langue flamande, et la misére spirituelle 
du peuple flamand, qui est le fruit de cet injuste mépris.” 

Has common sense and common decency at last returned 
to those who weaken the State by despising and endeavour- 
ing to suppress the language and culture of the bulk of its 
inhabitants? We think the dawn is at hand. What with 


' Dr. Van de Perre, in The Language Question in Belgium. 
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the political enfranchisement of the fetite-dourgeoisie, and 
more recently of Labour, what with the accession of the 
many to better economical conditions, with the ever-grow- 
ing birth-rate amongst the Flemings, while the Walloons, 
under the sway of atheistic Neo-Malthusianism, are gradu- 
ally dwindling away,) the Flemish people have come at 
length to a full understanding of their rights. What they 
want is merely perfect equality with the Walloons. What 
they reject is the condition of second-class citizens. One 
example will be enough. During the War, 80 per cent of 
our fighting-men were Flemings, and the proportion of 
Flemish to Walloon dead is of 8.7 to 1.3. In spite of 
that striking fact, when the Flemish M.P.’s demanded, 
some time ago, that every office-holder in the Army should 
know the language spoken by three-quarters of his men, 
there was a terrible outcry amongst the Walloons and 
“ Leliaerts ” ; yes, and amongst the rabidly anticlerical youth 
of Brussels’ Free-Masonic University. However, when the 
war was over, on November 22, 1918, the King, opening the 
sessions of the Chambers, most solemnly declared that— 


With regard to languages, the strictest equality and the most 
absolute justice must be the rule. . . . The respective interests 
of the Flemings and of the Walloons must be equally fostered 

. . . so that anybody may be understood in his own language 
and fulfil his intellectual career, including the higher studies. 
The civil and military officers, the magistrates and other such 
people must know the language of their subordinates; so much 
is exacted by elementary justice. The safety of this country in- 
volves, for each of our two peoples, the means of freely de- 
veloping, by using its own language, its personality, its eth- 
nical originality, its intellectual gifts and artistic endowments. 
Therefore, the Government proposes to Parliament, that it should 
immediately lay down the foundations of a Flemish University 
at Ghent. 


The French-speaking Belgians (three millions of Wal- 
loons and 50,000 Leliaerts) have already four Universi- 
ties at their disposal. The Flemings (4} millions) have 
none. ‘Thus the problem is at the same time social and 
religious. Social: because Flamandization stands for access 
of the humbler class to knowledge and, hence, to power. 
Whence, the resistance of the anti-democratic plutocracy.* 


* See La Wallonie qui meurt, by the Walloon Father Lemaire, S.J. 
2 See Dr. Stracke, S.J.'s Arm Vlaanderen. Antwerp, 1914. 
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The problem is also religious: because the Walloons are, 
in a proportion of 8 to 2, anticlericals of the rabid stamp; 
while, out of 10 Flemings, 9 are devout Catholics. As 
nearly all the Walloon speakers and agitators have put it: 
“The ascendancy of the French language means the road 
levelled up and made clear for French ideas.” On the 
other hand, for the Flemings, a Flemish University at 
Ghent, in complete control of higher education in Flanders, 
will henceforth be a centre of intellectual and moral in- 
fluences along the lines of traditional Faith, while at the 
same time preserving a world-outlook. The Flemish Catho- 
lic has had enough of his country’s invasion by the spirit, wit 
and immorality of the Paris Boulevard. 

But it is not only our journalistic market which is French- 
ridden. Our stage is just as bad, and no honest Christian 
mother would take it upon herself to risk her children’s 
morals by attending with them the average Franco-Belgian 
play. Our literature, too, is “frenchified”; and the less 
spoken about its morals the better. If the Walloons have a 
fancy for gradual race-suicide, it is deplorable, but we Flem- 
ings must look to ourselves, and we shall remain faithful 
to the God of our fathers, and to the simple life and tradi- 
tions of our fathers. Of course, during the War, Von Bissing 
promoted the Flemish Movement for his own ends, just as 
indeed he backed the Walloon Movement; he wished to fish 
in troubled waters. But his advocacy has not changed the 
essential conditions of the problem. Von Bissing has gone 
to his account, but Flemish rights remain and call for satis- 
faction. They are manifest and fundamental, and can only 
be opposed by purblind and rancorous prejudice. : 

To-day the battle is for a Flemish University: one recalls 
how long the Catholic people of Ireland were denied that 


* The provenance of certain immoral publications, of which access into 
Belgium has been forbidden by the Postmaster-General is as follows: In 1914, 
there were 111 such indecent papers and periodicals excluded—3 coming from 
Holland ; 2, composed in French, but published in Belgium; 106 published in 
France. In 1921, the numbers on the list are—4 Dutch, and, of the 4, two 
are political papers; 1 coming from Italy: the notorious Asino; 3 published 
in Belgium; 112 are French. But, in 1922, the present Postmaster-General, 
the anti-Flemish and anti-clerical Walloon, Mr. Neujean, allowed all these 
publications but one to enter the country. 

* To what depth of abusive misrepresentation those who deny justice to 
Flanders will sink is illustrated by what I heard M. Bovesse exclaim in 1922: 
““ The Flemings are the majority, sure enough. But we, who represent French 
intellect and French réfinement of feeling, are not going to bow before that 
boorish majority. They want to germanise us, for, mind you, the Fleming 
is @ Boche. But we shall rather transfer our allegiance to France, etc., etc.” 
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right. But the opponents of this reasonable demand feel 
that their cause is lost. This is how one of them, Dr. Bran- 
quart declared his defeat at Brussels, before an audience 
of very many thousands: “They who demand a Flemish 
University are but a small crew of madmen and of criminals. 
Still, in order to ensure public peace, I am ready to grant 
them a University wherever they like, but not at Ghent.” 
Whether such talk is logical or likely to ensure peace I leave 
for the decision to the reader. Another Walloon leader, 
Mr. Jennissen, exclaimed at Liége: ‘The Flemish are a 
priest-ridden people, and the imposing of the French lan- 
guage is the only means of delivering them in spite of them- 
selves.” Again, we have among the results of the cult of 
French the fact that Walloon audiences at Liége, at Namur, 
at Charleroi, do not sing the Belgian National Anthem any 
more, but the Marseillaise! If we Flemings are the “ suc- 
cessors of Von Bissing,” what does this portend? The 
majority of the Flemish people have no desire to disrupt 
the Belgian State. The only thing they want is to make 
Belgium a country fit to live in, for Flemings as for Wal- 
loons. Yet, in spite of the sacrifice of thirty thousand Flem- 
ish boys on the banks of the Yser, in spite of the 150,000 
Flemings who have reconquered Belgium for freedom, in 
spite of a King’s word of honour (he at least meant it), 
in spite of a majority in the country and in the Parliament, 
the Flemings are still waiting for their rights. It was in 1891 
that the first Bill for a Flemish University was proposed. 
And every year it was promised to them for next year. In 
1918 the King pledged his word. And they are still waiting 
for its fulfilment. They still have to bow down before a 
coalition of the anticatholic Walloons, the students of Free- 
Masonic Universities, and the denationalized higher and les- 
ser bourgeoisie of Brussels, for whom whatever comes from 
Paris is to be adored. 

Let it be well understood that the main Flemish pro- 
gramme includes no item available as a weapon against the 
Belgian State as such. We merely contend that, as King 
Albert said three years ago, “there must be perfect justice 
and absolute equality” between the races, languages, folk- 
lore and people, the sum-total of which is called Belgium ; 
whilst our adversaries contend that there must be a chief- 
caste, viz., the Walloons and Flemish renegades, who prefer 
French culture,—and an inferior plebs, viz., the benighted 
VOL. CXLII, P 
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Flemings, unable to relish the wit and cleverness of Paris. 
A final glance at parties and personalities will put the fore- 
going in a clearer light. 

There are two extreme groups, in Belgium, who desire 
that the Belgian State should disappear, at least in its present 
form: 1° the Flemish extremists; 2° the Walloon extrem- 
ists. The first group includes the Activists and the Front- 
party. The Activists, aided and abetted by the Germans 
during the War, advocate a reunion with Holland (“ pan- 
Netherlandism”’) or, sometimes, according to their change- 
able moods, a Flemish Republic. The Frontparty wants a 
Flemish Free-State within the bounds of a Belgian 
““Empire.” 

The extreme Walloons are to be divided also into Activists 
and Free-Staters. The former aim at reunion with France, 
the latter at a Belgian “ Duplice”’ (on the line of the pre- 
War Austro-Hungarian Empire). 

Both these groups are exceedingly unimportant as to 
numbers and political influence; but it should be noted that, 
while the Flemish Activists were all outlawed after the 
Armistice, most of the Walloon Activists, who had behaved 
in the same way, got off scot free. Mr. Colleye, who pub- 
lished his periodical Z’Opinion Wallonne in Paris from 
1915 to 1918, and therein advocated the disruption of Bel- 
gium and reunion of the Walloon provinces with France, 
was never even disturbed, either by the French or by the 
Belgian authorities, either during the War or after. 

The tactics of the Antiflemings consist in wilfully in- 
volving the loyal and constitution-abiding Flemings with the 
Activists. The trick is beginning to be exploded in Bel- 
gium, but is still used with success in Press-news and other 
means of creating a foreign opinion hostile to the Flemings. 

Between the Walloon and Flemish extremes there are dif- 
ferent shades of “ Flamingantism” and “ Antiflamingant- 
ism.” Nine-tenths of the Catholic M.P.’s voted for the 
“‘Flamandization " of Ghent University; two-thirds of the 
Socialists behaved in the same way. Out of the Liberals 
{a Party which has but one plank in its programme: 
Ecrasons Vinfame!), only one—and a Fleming too—voted 
aye. The Opposition, then, is made out of the “ Liberals,” 
who represent the very rich industrial bourgeoisie and the 
anticatholic intellectuals; of a few Walloon Socialists, who 
fear, like M. Piérard, that “ to leave the Flemings master of 
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their own provinces means strengthening of the Catholic 
tyranny in the whole of Belgium”; of Socialists like M. 
Ernest, who says that “le Mouvement Flamand est un com- 
plot des Jésuites”; and also of a few Tory Catholics, more 
Tory, than Catholic, who are slowly seceding from the 
“Catholic Union" (a few of them have seceded already). 
Most of prominent Catholic personalities are decidedly on 
the Flemish side. Such are: the famous Father Rutten, 
O.P., Senator and General Secretary of the Catholic Trade 
Unions; Mr. Van Cauwelaert, M.P., Burgomaster of Ant- 
werp and ex-Professor at Freiburg University; Mr. Poullet, 
M.P., ex-Minister and Professor at the University of Lou- 
vain; Minister Van de Vyvere; the late Messrs. Schollaert 
and Cooreman, former Prime Ministers; Senator Helleputte, 
President of the League of the Belgian Peasantry; Senator 
Mgr. Keesen; Senator Canon Broeckx; Abbé Van den Hout, 
Director of the Revue Catholique des ldées et des Faits; 
Professor Carnoy of Louvain; the Chevalier de Wouters 
d’Oplinters, Belgian Representative at the League of 
Nations; and I might add the names of three prominent 
Bishops, whose ardent pro-Flemish feelings are very well 
known in Belgium. We next find a group of “cautious ” 
and “moderate” wait-and-see friends of the Flemish 
people: Ex-Prime Minister de Broqueville, Mr. Brifaut, 
M.P., and ex-Ministers Segers and Renkin. Let us here 
mention Mr. Tschoffen, Walloon M.P. for Liége, and a well- 
known “ Christian Democratic "” leader, who, as a Christian, 
has been a hearty friend to the Flemish cause. He resigned 
his seat during the heated debates on Ghent University, not 
wanting to vote against his conscience, as he was bidden 
to do by his constituents. The first list I have mentioned 
may broadly be taken to represent the Flemish intellectuals 
and lesser dourgeoisie; the second speaks for the haute bour- 
geoisie. Both desire that justice be done unto the Flem- 
ings: the former, immediately, entirely and under the im- 
pulse of a deeply-rooted belief in the Flemish people; the 
second, progressively, slowly, prudently, and prompted by 
the wish not to lose the eventually exasperated Flemings 
for the Catholic Cause. But both groups accept the pre- 
sent Constitution of the country and condemn any Separat- 
ism. They represent eighth-tenths of Catholic opinion in 
Belgium, even of Walloon Catholic opinion, since a great 
many Catholic Walloon M.P.’s voted for the Flamandization 
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of Ghent. The hostile remnant is composed of Catholic 
Walloons, more Walloon than Catholic, and of aristocratic 
Flemings (“Leliaerts”’ or “ Fransquillons”), who are not 
satisfied with the present “Catholic Union.” They incline 
towards old-fashioned Liberalism: ‘The Church has 
nothing to do with Politics,” “‘ Religion is a private matter,” 
“the State and its welfare are absolutely independent of 
the Catholic Social Doctrine,” etc., etc. . . . A fewof these 
gentlemen, disgusted with the democratic policy of the 
Church at the present moment, have left the “Catholic 
Union” and founded a “ National” Party. They advocate 
the ultra-nationalist theories of the Action Francaise, and 
make Religion subservient to their political beliefs. As they 
possess money and, therefore, talented writers, they are as 
noisy as if they numbered thousands. At the last Elections, 
the “ National Party ” could get none of its leading men into 
Parliament. But there remain, within the Catholic Party, 
venerable and dusty (intellectual) contemporaries of Prince 
Metternich. “‘ Rerum Novarum has a smack of Bolshevism,” 
they say. ‘“ Burgomaster Van Cauwelaert is a traitor paid 
by Germany.” “All those Catholic trade-unionists with their 
democratic priest-leaders ought to be mowed down.”” They 
are ferociously pro-French and anti-English, and they fear 
that Pius XI. has gravely sinned by condemning ultra- 
Nationalism. ; 

Of course, it must be remembered that Reality allows of 
a great many more shades and hues than can possibly be ex- 
pounded in so short a synthesis as this one. But, that the 
main lines are true, will be admitted by whomsoever is fully 
acquainted with both Flemish and Walloon newspapers and 
periodicals. 

This, then, is the “Flemish Problem ” in a nutshell. The 
Brussels Press (the less said about the financial ties of which 
the better! ) of course try to entangle the question, by wil- 
fully involving the average Fleming with the handful of 
exasperated idealists who go to the extremes (the “ Front- 
party,” as they are called, being mostly ex-fighting men). 
But whosoever does not solely take his informations hastily 
from the Yellow Press of Brussels, let him now muse on the 
above, and ask himself candidly whether it is not true that, 
as we Flemings say: 

There is something rotten in the State of . . . Belgium. 


J. F. A. FRANCK. 
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KINDS OF PRAYER 


A KEY TO SPIRITUAL WRITINGS 


UR souls act in two ways: by understanding and by 
will. When the soul is busied with God it may be 


either the understanding that is busied with Him, 
or the will. If the understanding, we think of Him; call- 
ing to mind what we know, wondering about what we do 
not know, and perhaps coming to see things we had not seen 
before. If the will is busied with God, we adore, praise, 
thank, resolve, beg, sorrow, love. We may sum up these two 
activities as to know Him (with the understanding) and to 
love Him (with the will). Or we may call them the raising 
up of the mind (the thoughts) and the heart (the will) to 
God. 

For simple people of the world, who pray all their lives 
as they did when children, only one further explanation is 
needed. Raising the mind to God is only the preparation 
for raising the heart. The important thing that He wants 
is our will, our love, our heart. If we have never thought 
why we should adore Him, why thank Him, why sorrow, why 
love, we shall never do these things. Thinking, the work of 
the mind, is needed before the will can work. But think- 
ing, by itself, without using the will, is nothing. To know 
Him, and not to love Him, is nothing. To raise up the mind, 
and not the heart, is nothing. And this is a real danger. 
People can understand why we should thank God and love 
Him, and can think about it, and explain it to children, and 
yet not do it themselves. That is not prayer. Our Lord 
said: Do you understand these things? Blessed shall you 
be if you do them. 

So there must be enough thinking to help the will to act; 
and we must see that the will does act. 

But to understand the instructions on prayer written by 
saints and others for those who are called to regular prayer, 
further explanation is needed about the working of our 
minds. 

Our knowing or understanding is not all in the soul; we 
have a lower knowledge, in our senses and imagination. And 
in the same way, our wishing and willing is not all in the 
soul; we have a lower wishing, in our feelings and affections. 
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First, the lower knowledge. We know that the Angel 
spoke to Our Lady. You could try to imagine the scene; 
the room; Our Lady’s work, look, dress; the Angel's ap- 
pearance, voice. You are working with your imagination. 
You could spend half an hour trying to picture it all. Then 
you could turn to a painting, and see how the artist pictured 
it,—you are using your eyes, your senses. This lower know- 
ledge of what it looked like, a child could have, or a dog. 
The higher knowledge, that this Angel was giving a message 
to the Mother of God, needs a mind to understand it. 

Then the lower affections. By fancying the Angel’s 
beauty you could stir up a feeling of joy and delight in it; 
or your picture of Our Lady’s looks might stir feelings of 
pity and tenderness for her. Those are our lower feelings 
and affections; a pagan child would feel them too. But if 
you think of what your mind knows was happening then, 
you can stir your soul to adore and thank and praise God. 
That is the will acting. 

So, instead of saying that either the will or the under- 
standing is busied with God, we have four possibilities: 

1I. The imagination is busied with God. 
II. Or, the understanding. 

III. Or, the feelings. 

IV. Or, the will. 

Of these, as we said before, the one essential for prayer 
is that the will must be busied with'God. Any of the others 
may be busy at the same time; or all of them; or none of 
them. But they do not make up prayer unless the will is 
acting; whereas, if the will acts, you are praying, though 
all the others should take no part. 

For further clearness let us take some of the instructions 
given in meditation books. We shall see that the imagina- 
tion, understanding and affections are to act only in order 
to help the action of the will. 

“Reflect that God is present. Kneeling, adore. Make 
an act of humility: of contrition: of confidence. Petition 
for special grace to make your meditation.” 

“Reflect "—with the understanding (II. above). And 
reflect in such a way as will move you to adore and to take 
your proper place before God; so that your will may adore 
and do all those following acts just named, for these are all 
acts of the will towards God (IV.), and therefore all are 


* These numbers will be used later, when we wish to refer back to this table. 
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prayer. You have lifted your mind to God by a moment’s 
reflection, and now you are lifting your heart to Him, humb- 
ling yourself, sorrowing, trusting, begging, in true prayer 
of the will. 

Then, if this is prayer, why should you stop praying in 
order to use your imagination, etc. (I. II. III.)? Why not 
go on praying thus? By all means, if you can. If you 
have kindled a fire that will last your half-hour or hour it 
would be foolishness to put it out in order to fetch more 
fuel. But many people find that they have kindled a blaze 
with paper that will burn for a few minutes; if it is to last 
half an hour they must bring sticks and coals. They lift 
their hearts to God in these acts for a few minutes, and then 
the will flags and does not seem to know what to do next. 

“Review the subject of meditation. Construction of 
place.” This is waking up the understanding (II.) and 
the imagination (I.) to provide fuel to move the will; the 
understanding by thinking the thoughts that show the will 
what to do; the imagination by picturing a place and time 
and scene where these thoughts might be awakened. 

Suppose your meditation is on offending God. You think 
thoughts, old thoughts over again; in sinning, you are in 
God’s hand, and know He could crush you, yet you defy 
Him; you know His love is waiting to save you, and you 
take advantage to insult Him. This is fuel from the under- 
standing (II.) to help the will (IV.) to blaze up towards 
God in sorrow and strong resolves. But perhaps your will 
is not stirred. The thoughts seem stale, the attention 
wanders. Then try another way. Call in your imagination 
(I.). Think of our Lord’s human face appealing to you. 
In the garden, blood-stained, full of agony; soon to be torn 
with thorns, spit upon, bruised. Dwelling on that, you may 
find your human affections (III.) stirred with feelings of 
pity and love for Him. These may help your will to act 
as it should, to hate your own sins and resolve to guard 
against further sin. Or it may be that you will need to go 
back to the thoughts that you were thinking before and 
hear our Lord speaking them in this piteous picture, using 
I. II. and III. all together, before you can bring your will 
(1V.) to act. 

Someone will say: “ But do not we use all these powers 
together? Do not they all act at once or in their right turn 
without our noticing it? I just read a prayer and try to mean 
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it with all my heart, and I seem to do all the things you 
describe; but I never think whether it is understanding or 
feeling or what.” 

That is the natural way to pray, and blessed are they 
that need no other. You have found the secret—that to lift 
your heart and will to God is the only purpose of reading 
prayers or thinking them. But if you ever get into dark- 
ness in your prayer you may need explanations. 

It is true that we often use all these four powers together. 
But not always. We can spend time picturing Bethlehem in 
our imagination, as an infidel painter might; not stirring our 
feelings, or thought, or will about it. Or we can spend time 
stirring only our feelings, of pity, joy, and soon. Or think- 
ing a mystery over from all sides, without stirring the will 
to any affection or resolve. None of these is prayer, because 
the will, the heart, is not rising to God. And if in prayer- 
time we simply do one of these, we are spending our time 
in distractions, even though we be thinking of God. 

When the will is praying the prayer is of different kinds 
(or is said to be), according to which powers are busy. In 
the natural way of praying spoken of just above (when we 
think a moment of God and at once begin making acts of 
sorrow, adoration and so on), only the will is really busy; 
so it is called the prayer of ‘ immediate acts of the will”; 
or, “affective prayer,” the prayer being made up of these 
affections of the will (IV.). If we can keep on at these 
by making an effort they are called “forced acts.” If, in 
time, the soul can without effort look steadily to God, and 
“breathe out” these affections in a steady flow, they are 
called “ aspirations ”; and this steady looking to God is con- 
templation, “ active contemplation.” 

If we imagine scenes (I.), and think over mysteries (I1.), 
and make acts of the will (IV.) all together, our prayer is 
called meditation; or “discursive” prayer because the 
understanding and imagination “run about” over the 
mystery. 

If we stir our feelings first (III.), and then our will makes 
its acts and affections (IV.), we make a prayer of “ sensible ” 
affections, because these first feelings are in the senses and 
might lead to tears, brightness, singing for joy. 

Since these are all true prayer, because in all the will is 
busied with God, it might be thought that we can please 
ourselves which kind of prayer we shall use. But, in fact, 
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we have to take whichever way of prayer we can use. The 
others are not forbidden to us, but impossible to us. Some 
people, when they begin habitual prayer, do not easily find 
a way that suits them. And when we have found a way 
of prayer that we can use, it is only for a time. Later we 
find we can no longer pray in that way, and must change 
to another. 

The change is ordinarily from a lower to a higher kind 
of prayer. The higher is the prayer of the will alone. So 
a beginner’s prayer will generally include much use of the 
lower powers, the imagination and the sensible feelings; 
and these later on will be useless and hindrances in prayer, 
and must be quieted and hushed when the soul prays. If 
they were allowed to grow with the soul’s growth in prayer 
there might be grave mischief. For strong feelings very 
much exhaust the body and blind the mind; and strong 
imagination easily leads to delusions. So in many cases the 
feelings and imagination are hushed as time goes on. Never- 
theless, we can see that those whose daily life fills their 
imagination with exciting images cannot easily hush it dur- 
ing prayer; their only remedy may be to busy it with pictures 
of our Lord’s human life. 

The next change may be to quiet the understanding. For 
in prayer the understanding is wanted to think about God 
only enough to help the will to love Him. And if the mind 
goes beyond this it is quite easy to spend time thinking, in- 
stead of acting with the will. And, worse than that, the 
mind can get interested in the study and knowledge of God 
just as in any other study and knowledge, with no prayer 
whatever. Some have thought that this interest in study- 
ing God is what is meant by contemplation; a natural but 
deadly mistake. For this study without prayer easily makes 
us proud of our knowledge, “searchers of Majesty,”’ as the 
Scripture says; whereas the real looking to God and raising 
the heart to Him makes us humble ourselves to nothingness 
before Him. A comparison will make clear the difference. 
A lady told me that when her husband first came to court her 
she thought he wanted to study her for a book he was writ- 
ing—a very heartless thing to do; this is like the false con- 
templation, where the intellect delights in its own know- 
ledge. Really he wanted to look to her with personal love; 
this is like true contemplation, where the will delights in 
God. 
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Looking back on what we have so far seen, we may sum 
it up in the saying of spiritual writers that progress is 
generally shown by a withdrawing from the senses more and 
more into the spirit, the will. In our earliest prayer we 
look on a crucifix, sing a hymn, and so raise our will’s love 
to God. 

Then, withdrawing from the senses to the imagination, 
we see and hear within us what we had seen and heard in the 
hymn and the crucifix; and so raise our love to God. 

Then, leaving imaginations, we think thoughts, and so 
raise our love. And last, leaving thoughts for other times, 
we spend our prayer-time wholly in loving and in other acts 
of the will; this is contemplative prayer. The hushing of 
the senses, and the imagination and the rest during prayer, 
St. John of the Cross calls “ the dark night of the senses.” 

The best of prayers for us is the one that best helps the 
will to rise to God; ¢ha?¢ is the one God calls us to for the 
time being. And any one of them, faithfully followed, may 
lead direct to contemplation. Even what is called the low- 
est form of prayer, the vocal prayer of saying psalms and 
rosaries, is the way God has chosen to lead many saints to 
contemplation. Others begin with the prayer of affective 
acts of the will; these probably are the great mass of devout 
Catholics. Others, chiefly those who are taught by a spiri- 
tual director, begin with using the imagination and under- 
standing in meditation. And some, probably fewer, who 
cannot pray constantly in any of these ways, begin with the 
prayer where sensible affections are used to prompt the will 
to act. 

Beyond the highest prayer which we have considered, 
there are yet higher forms of prayer described by spiritual 
writers. To see the next step we must consider again the 
contemplative prayer already described. In this the 
imagination and senses were hushed while the mind prayed; 
the understanding also was not busy studying about God, 
but simply looking to Him as it already knows Him, and 
letting the will pour forth its aspirations to Him. It is these 
occupations of the understanding and the will that we are 
now to think of. 

The understanding is looking to God as it knows Him. 
Now our knowledge of God is true as far as it goes, but falls 
infinitely short; we know in part. God is Father, and much 
more than Father; Mighty and much more; Holy and much 
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more than what Holy conveys to us. And we can attend 
either to the part which we know, or to the much more which 
we do not know and cannot know. In the beginning, we 
deepen our knowledge of God by thinking of the part we 
can know: how He is Merciful, Just, Patient; Love, Light, 
Truth, and many other perfections. But to the saints there 
comes a time when these thoughts have done their work in 
deepening the soul; the mind cannot now rest in any of them 
because of the constant thought that God is something far 
better than that. So now all these positive thoughts also 
are hushed from the mind, and it is left with no picture, 
word, or idea that is worthy of God or anything but a hin- 
drance in trying to know Him. All it can do is to look peace- 
fully into the dark, knowing He is there and that our minds 
have no eye to see Him except this faith which knows Him 
unseen. 

There is a like change in the occupation of the will, which 
was breathing forth a stream of acts to God. For a time 
the will enlarges its love by finding the endless acts that 
are His due,—humility, self-annihilation, resignation; 
thanks, glory, honour, and so on, and the endless grounds 
on which He is entitled to each one of these. But after- 
wards, all ‘these separate acts of thanksgiving because He 
made me, redeemed me, saved me from that temptation, gave 
me this new day,—they all become mere distractions from the 
great fact that I ought to thank Him. And this again be- 
comes a small thing; thanks is only one little element in the 
love I owe Him; a love that ought to be all-embracing. 
What He really wants is not this or that act of mine, but me. 
“I desire not thy gift, but thee.”” Therefore the will can- 
not give itself now to multiplying such acts; they all seem 
meaningless. It only longs to give itself to Him, yearning 
to Him in the dark, yearning in no definite way. These 
yearnings are called blind elevations of the soul. 

Thus the understanding and the will both find all action 
of their own useless and hindering to their reaching up to 
God, and they cease from all such acts in the greatness of 
their yearning ; merely looking and longing in the dark. This 
state an English mystic calls the “Cloud of Unknowing.” 
St. John of the Cross calls it the ‘‘ Dark Night of the Soul” ; 
as the other was the dark night of the senses. This is the 
first stage of mystical prayer; “‘ mystical” because yearning 
towards those unknowable beauties of God which no thought 
can reach. 
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Spiritual writers speak of “the point of the spirit,” or 
of the “spirit ’’ as distinct from the mind; possibly what 
they mean is what we are now speaking of. The soul is 
blindly groping to God and all its powers are unoccupied. 
To say that the soul does this without using any of its powers 
sounds like saying the soul is doing something it has no 
power to do; for, if the soul is to do a thing, it must have 
power to do it, and use that power. But we can see what 
is meant if we think of a frightened child wanting its 
mother. Not to caress her, not to be caressed, not to tell 
her or question her, not for any definite purpose; but its 
whole being is one intense longing—‘‘ Mother, come!” So 
in this prayer the whole spirit yearns, “Come, Lord Jesus,” 
with no thought nor will of what shape that coming is to 
take. The spirit so acting, neither through thought nor 
through will, may be what spiritual writers mean when they 
speak of the “spirit” or the “ point of the spirit.” St. John 
of the Cross speaks of “ union of the understanding and the 
will”; and of “ substantial touches” between the soul and 
God, and favours “ shown to the soul in secret, that is in the 
spirit only.” 

When at length this blind yearning changes from being 
an agony into an intense joy, it remains blind; neither under- 
standing nor will find anything to do init. It is the “ peace 
of God, which passeth all understanding.” ‘‘ The best, alas! 
has neither memory nor voice.” 

Beyond this prayer, of active mystical contemplation, man 
cannot walk in this life. He has reached the limit of his 
activity. In anything beyond—and there is much beyond— 
he is simply passive; God lifts him where He will, to the 
third heaven, whether in the body or out of the body, to hear 
secret things which man cannot utter. This is passive 
contemplation. 


Quod vobis concedat misericors Dominus. Amen. 
J. B. MCLOUGHLIN. 


























“ MEN LIKE GODS”’ 


R. H. G. WELLS is an apostle of naturalism as 
M opposed to supernatural ideals, not we believe from 

malice, but from sheer ignorance, which is pitiable 
in a writer of his undoubted talent. This doctrine he 
preaches once more in the novel Men like Gods, in which he 
sets before us an Utopia, and a state of society, which is sup- 
posed to be the happy outcome of the gradual application 
of the principles of biological science. Ina long laudatory 
review in the scientific journal Vature,: entitled “ Biology 
in Utopia,” we are informed that the author perceives that 
the substitution of some new dominant idea for current ideas 
is the most needed change of all. The reviewer does not 
mention Christian ideals, or the precepts and counsels of the 
Gospels. We presume, and we are strengthened in our pre- 
sumption by the reading of the novel, that these belong to 
what Mr. Wells calls the last Age of Confusion, and would 
be quite effete and out of date in this hypothetical scientific 
millennium. But the reviewer does tell us “that belief is the 
parent of action; and so long as the majority of men refuse 
to believe that they need not remain the slaves of the tran- 
scendental, whether in the shape of an imaginary Being, of 
the Absolute, or Transcendental Morality, they cannot reap 
the fruits of reason.” Well, for one, the great biologist, 
Pasteur, the centenary of whose birth we are all celebrating 
with pzans of joy and gratitude this year, 1923, reaped 
most fully of the fruits of reason and experimental science, 
although he was a most devout Catholic. ‘The deeper I 
go into the mysteries of nature,” he said, “the more simple 
becomes my faith. When one has studied much, he comes 
back to the faith of a Breton peasant; as for me, had I 
studied more I should have the faith of the Breton peasant’s 
wife.”* But let the reviewer in Vature proceed: 


If the minority became the majority [that is if the few scien- 
tific men who share his attitude of mind had their way], society, 
and all its institutions would be radically altered . . . This 


t Men like Gods, by H. G. Wells. Cassell & Company, Ltd., London, 1923. 

2 Biology in Utopia, J.S.H., Nature, May 5, 1923. 

3 Words spoken to the students of Dole College, a few years before his 
death. 
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is the enemy of progress, this belief that things have been al- 
ready settled for us, and the consequent result of considering 
proposals not on their merits, but in reference to a system of 
principles which is for the most part a survival from primi- 
tive civilization. 


Some of these principles, in fact the most radical among 
them, we may learn from other words of the great Pasteur. 
He speaks thus: 


The greatness of human action is measured by the motives 
which inspire them. Happy are those who carry with them a 
God, an ideal of beauty which they obey: the ideal of art, the 
ideal of science, the ideal of country, the Gospel ideal of vir- 
tues. These are the living sources of great thoughts and great 
actions. All are lit by the reflections of the Infinite.1 


Personally, as a devotee of natural science, I would rather 
follow these grand and uplifting principles as enunciated 
by. Pasteur, and accepted by the majority of scientists, than 
those of the minority, as set forth by the distinguished phy- 
siologist, J.S. H. Mr. Wells, as an exponent of the theories 
of modern scientific research, has no need of ancient mariners 
wrecked on far-away lands, such as Raphael Hythlody, a 
“Portugal born,” who sailed in the voyages of Amerigo 
Vespucci, to enunciate his views as to Utopia. He goes 
straight to Einstein, and employs an imaginative corollary 
of his theory of Relativity. In a many-dimensional space, 
so he tells us, it is possible for a great number of universes 
of three dimensions to lie side by side, and to undergo a 
roughly parallel movement through time. Just as in our 
three dimensional space the leaves of a book lie one on top 
of the other, and resemble one another, so these side-by-side 
gravitating universes would be like one another, and the re- 
semblance would be greatest in those closest together. We 
may remark in passing that the leaves of a book, having 
length, breadth and thickness, are measured in three dimen- 
sions. And there are no extra dimensions in space, no 
species of extra spatial extension. The four-dimensional 
“continuum,” for instance, is only the mathematician'’s way 
of saying that four measurements are necessary to define the 
complete interval between two events. And in a four- 
dimensional “continuum ” a certain combination of these 
four measurements is constant for all observers, whatever 


* Quoted in Nature of June 24, 1922. 
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their times and spaces might be. With this necessary, 
caveat, let Mr. Wells proceed. By an experiment performed 
by two great scientific geniuses of Utopia, Arden and Green- 
lake, in which they employed atomic energy, and which in- 
cidentally cost them their lives, a fragment of the Utopian 
universe was rotated in a dimension, the F dimension, in 
which it had long been known to extend, like a gate swing- 
ing on its hinges. This fragment of Utopian matter had 
swung back again, but Mr. Barnstaple, a newspaper man out 
in his motor on a holiday, unknown to his wife and to his 
family, along with two other sets of motorists, on the 
Maidenhead road, in the neighbourhood of Slough and 
Windsor, had been caught in the rotating Utopian matter, 
and had been suddenly wafted into its Elysian fields. With 
the occupants of the other two cars, those of Mr. Burleigh 
and his friends, and of Lord Barralonga and his companions, 
except for Father Amerton, the popular preacher of St. 
Barnabas, we need not concern ourselves very much. Mr. 
Barnstaple is the chosen mouthpiece of Mr. Wells, and as 
the latter instinctively feels that the principles upon which 
his Utopia is founded are in many cases diametrically op- 
posed to those of the Catholic Church, Father Amerton is 
portrayed as the exponent of the Catholic point of view. 
We may say at once that Father Amerton is unlike any 
normal Catholic priest that we have ever met, and our ex- 
perience has been wide, not confined to Great Britain alone, 
nor to the countries of the European continent, from the 
North of Sweden to the South of Italy, but extending to the 
United States, Australia, and some missions of the Pacific. 
Mr. Wells should at least have tried to give a correct repre- 
sentation of so marked a type as the Catholic clergyman; a 
scientific man should move in an atmosphere of philosophical 
calm and truthfulness, and should not yield to prejudice, 
even when he describes the character of an adversary. 
Father Amerton is represented as an ignorant, narrow- 
minded poltroon, while his manners are atrocious. We may 
be permitted to remind Mr. Wells of the estimate of Mr. 
George Bernard Shaw, that the Catholic priest is of all men 
the most scientifically trained, and the best grounded in his 
professional knowledge. And the English Catholic priest, 
and we confine ourselves to the nationality from which Mr. 
Wells has selected his type, is at least in the vast majority 
of cases an English gentleman. Father Amerton is certainly 
not one. 
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And as with the Catholic priest so with Catholic doctrine 
and practice; of it Mr. Wells is amazingly ignorant. We 
might commend to his serious attention his own fourth Prin- 
ciple of Liberty, as set forth by the boy Crystal, when ex- 
plaining the system of Utopian education of the young to 
Mr. Barnstaple. We had better quote his own words: 


And that brought Mr. Barnstaple to the fourth Principle of 
Liberty, which was that Lying is the Blackest Crime. Crystal’s 
definition of Lying was a sweeping one; the inexact statement, 
of facts, even the suppression of a material fact was lying. Where 
there are lies there cannot be freedom. Mr. Barnstaple was 
mightily taken by this idea. . . . Half the difference between 
Utopia and our world he asserted lay in this, that our atmos- 
phere was dense and poisonous with lies and shams. 


Quite so; the inexact statement of facts, even the sup- 
pression of a material fact is lying. But lying may be 
formal or material. Formal lying is when one deliberately 
and knowingly gives an inexact statement of facts, or sup- 
presses a material fact, in any asservation or denial. Such 
lying is not infrequently malicious, and expressly designed 
to belittle and traduce the character of an opponent. We 
do not accuse Mr. Wells of lying in this sense of the term. 
But the inexact statement of facts, or the suppression of a 
material fact, may proceed from ignorance, founded on pre- 
judice, education, environment, laziness of mind, careless- 
ness, stereotyped modes of thought, or any cognate cause. 
This is material lying, and when the mind is so prejudiced 
that it cannot possibly form a correct judgment, it has lapsed 
into a state of what is termed invincible ignorance. Even 
talented and otherwise enlightened men may suffer in a 
given instance from such a state of mental aberration. On 
such grounds we can excuse such sentiments as these, put 
into the mouth of Mr. Barnstaple, when he rejects the rude 
intrusions of Father Amerton with the words (p. 111): 


You seem to embody all that is wrong and ugly and impossible 
in Catholic teaching. . . . You are a dirty priest. What you 
call Christianity is a black and ugly superstition, a mere excuse 
for malignity and persecution. 


For the same reasons we may charitably excuse his blas- 
phemous statements with regard to Catholic doctrines as the 
Holy Eucharist, and the death of God made Man on the 
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Cross, by which we were redeemed. Mr. Wells is to be 
pitied. But pity does not exist in Utopia, 


In a world of fear, weakness, infection, darkness and con- 
fusion, pity, the act of charity, the alms and the refuge, the 
deed of stark devotion, might show indeed like sweet and gra- 
cious presences; but in this world of health and brave enter- 
prizes, pity betrayed itself a vicious habit. 


And yet the Master, the Great Teacher, said, ‘‘ Blessed are 
the merciful.” Mr. Wells apparently knows of a higher 
ethic. 

When Urthred and Lion in the conference held with the 
Earthlings unfolded and expounded the method of Govern- 
ance and the History of Utopia, they informed them that this 
ideal state of superabounding natural advantages was 
founded on the ideas of a “common impulse to service,” 
and a “new method of economic co-operation based on the 
idea of universal service to the common good,” which had 
been gradual and progressive. They were due to “an in- 
crease of light, a dawn of new ideas, in which the things 
of the old order went on for a time with diminishing vigour 
until people began, as a matter of common sense, to do the 
new things in the place of the old.” This was the scientific 
state which had almost imperceptibly come into being by 
the aid of discussions, books, and psychological laboratories. 
But surely the ideals of the “common impulse to service " 
were set before us on a supernatural basis, namely, the love 
of our neighbour for the sake of the love of God, in all 
the teaching of Christ, and especially in the Sermon on the 
Mount. These ideals find their most perfect realization in 
the self-sacrificing lives of priests, “ parasites’ Mr. Wells 
calls them, and of nuns, such, for instance, as the Sisters of 
Charity, in the devoted service of the poor, the unfortunate, 
the social outcasts of this world. They ever bear in mind, 
as a motive to prayer and to action, the words of the Master, 
“inasmuch as you did it to the least of my little ones, you 
did it te me.” And if Mr. Wells wants an example of a 
“method of economic co-operation based on the idea of uni- 
versal service to the common good,” but also informed by 
the charity of Christ, let him study the history of that great 
experiment in Christian socialism, the Jesuit reductions in 
Paraguay. 

With Mr. Wells’s condemnation of the injustices of the 
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unequal distribution of wealth, of the evils of unrestricted 
capitalism, and especially of the baneful effects of the 
Marxist philosophy, and of Bolshevism we are heartily in 
agreement. But unfortunately the very means he advocates 
for the establishment of, and for the furtherance of the bio- 
logical Utopia, inevitably lead to the very system which he 
so heartily condemns. In the natural order, for in discuss- 
ing these matters of social science we pass over the higher 
standpoint of the supernatural order, the family is prior to 
the state, and if the inviolability of family relations is 
thwarted and repressed, it is impossible to maintain a well- 
organized state. Now the principles which Mr. Wells incul- 
cates are directly opposed to the well-being of family life. 
First in his Utopia “a parent had practically no power over 
a son or daughter, he or she took naturally the position of 
advocate, adviser and sympathetic friend” (p. 250). This 
principle runs counter to all natural instincts. Again, “ by 
eight or nine the foundations of a Utopian character were 
surely laid, habits of cleanliness, truth, candour and help- 
fulness, confidence in the world, fearlessness and a sense of 
belonging to the great purpose of the race” (p. 249). What 
precisely is this sense of belonging to the great purpdse of 
the race, that it should be substituted for the sense of being 
a member of a well-ordered family? 

Let us follow Mr. Wells in his exposition of the methods 
to be adopted by natural science in the production of this 
perfect state. The last Age of Confusion for the Utopians, 
which is supposed to have greatly resembled the present 
conditions that obtain on our Earth, occurred in their history 
several decades of centuries ago. By a happy coincidence of 
climatic and political influences the Utopians had become 
rich in real wealth, and had come to enjoy an era of leisure 
and of liberty. A few who were endued with the scientific 
intelligence, had seized the opportunity for increased activity 
in scientific enquiry, with the result that the Utopians found 
themselves able to fly rapidly, or to speak instantaneously to 
any other point in their planet. Among themselves they 
conversed by a species of thought transference. They had 
got rid of all noxious insects and microbes, they had practi- 
cally. banished infectious disease, and by assiduous cultivation 
and evolution during centuries, had attained perfection in 
bodily stature and beauty. Needless to add, that under these 
conditions, clothes were but a useless encumbrance, and that 
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they had reverted to the simple state of the untutored savage 
of the dense tropical forests. Even Barnstaple, under these 
climatic influences, in this planet of sunshine and of flowers, 
found he had outgrown his garments, when they were re- 
stored to him prior to a successful experiment in the F. 
dimension, by which he was finally returned after his experi- 
ences to his loving wife and family, with the practical 
resolution in his mind to send his boy to a technical college! 
Of course it was but a small minority, that is, the men de- 
voted to research in the domain of natural science, who 
realized the vast possibilities of this era of comfort and of 
plenty. The common herd had used the opportunity for 
what Mr. Wells calls proliferation, with the consequence that 
the population mounted up to over two thousand millions. 
These had been reduced to about two hundred and fifty mil- 
lion, but with increasing resources, the population was being 
increased. This danger was counteracted by what is 
euphemistically called regulation. For in Utopia there was 
no “compulsion for men and women to go about in indis- 
soluble pairs. For most Utopians that would be inconveni- 
ent, very often men and women, whose work brought them 
together, were lovers and kept very much together. . . . 
But they were not obliged to do that” (p. 80). And again: 
“the indolent and the inferior do not procreate here” 
(p.97). But it may be asked according to what standard 
is inferiority judged, or to what qualities is inferiority con- 
fined, bodily, intellectual, or moral? Would a lame genius, 
or a one-eyed giant, have been permitted to exercise what 
being a natural right, had come to be regarded in such an 
artificial and scientifically ordered state as a mere utilitarian 
process in a glorified stockyard. Mr. Wells is quick to see 
the obvious objection to this plan, of what is sometimes per- 
versely designated eugenics, derived from the natural in- 
violability of family life, and so he counters it at once and 
proceeds. ‘‘ Utopia had not abolished the family. It had 
enlarged and glorified the family until it embraced the whole 
world.” He even quotes some words of Christ our Lord 
in support of this view, transferring their obvious meaning 
from the supernatural to the natural order. In plain terms, 
the family is glorified where temporary alliances, where easy 
divorce, and what is very like free-love abounds. Mr. Wells 
is particularly angry when Father Amerton puts this con- 
struction upon the peculiar relations that existed in Utopian 
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society. And as the Catholic Church is the champion of the 
sanctity of family life, permits of no divorce, of no so-called 
birth-control by contraceptives, and is unyielding in her 
opposition to such principles, which masquerade under the 
self-assumed guise of biological science, she is naturally, 
abused by this apostle of pure naturalism. She would not 
have it otherwise. 

Natural science is based on observation and experiment. 
Mr. Wells has studied history, and consequently he has some 
knowledge of the state of Roman society in the Augustan 
era of polished paganism. The experiments he advocates 
have been tried on a large scale and with direful results. 
And as to the glorification of the human body, let him turn 
to the record of the degrading vices of the Greeks, even 
though they were mathematicians and adepts in natural 
philosophy. It was the coming of Christ and the ideals 
which He set before mankind which changed the whole face 
of the world, and which gave it an entirely new orientation 
with regard to the problems of life. But paganism has never 
been entirely crushed, and Mr. Wells, possibly unwittingly, 
is a prophet of the up-to-date neo-scientific brand. It is 
as a spokesman and as an apologist of this cult that he poses 
in his description of the glories of the biological Utopia. 
We may put the view of the Catholic Church on the subject, 
not by quoting any Father Amertons, but by recording the 
words of a leading Catholic layman, Lieut.-Col. Sir James P. 
Reynolds, Bart., D.S.O., D.L., in answer to the distinguished 
physician, Sir James Barr, who had advocated similar 
methods of checking what Mr. Wells calls “ proliferation,” 
in an interview in the Liverpool Daily Courier. He writes: 


The Divine scheme of creation was obviously not on the lines 
laid down by Dr. Barr (and we add Mr. Wells). If it were, 
humanity, long before this era, would have found it necessary 
to amend the methods of the Creator in order to preserve its 
existence . . . He (Dr. Barr) would dwarf the nation, destroy 
domestic happiness as based on true love and not prurient in- 
dulgence. He would reduce families because taxes are heavy, 
on the argument used for the reduction in numbers of your men 
servants. He would encourage the poor to limit their families 
because of the cost, meanwhile depriving them of their solace 
and assistance in old age, and possible immense advance- 
ment through the State’s upbringing of a brilliant child. He 
allows the statement to pass that the well-to-do would like to 
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see large families amongst the poor, that labour may be cheap, 
and talks in their case of “ breeding.” . . . I know of many 
poor with large families where domestic happiness rules. Fami- 
lies where religion takes the first place and other things “have 
been added.” 3 


Surely there is a good Providence of God our Creator 
in His dealings with those whose chief interest is to love 
Him and to serve Him. “Behold the birds of the air, for 
they neither sow, nor do they reap, nor gather into barns; 
and your heavenly Father feedeth them. Are not you of 
much more value than they?” (St. Matt. vi. 26). But in the 
Utopia imagined by Mr. Wells the population was to be 
scientifically regulated exactly according to its resources. 
The good providence of God does not enter at all into such 
calculations as a determining factor. And yet we know that 
individuals cannot multiply beyond the products of sub- 
sistence, if only individuals would make the supplying of 
such products of subsistence their life’s work.? And who can 
gauge the bountifulness of Nature, the handiwork of God?. 
Some remarkable statements are made in a book entitled 
The Northward Course of Empire, by the author Vilhjalmar 
Stefansson, which was recently reviewed in the scientific 
journal WVature. He calls attention to the surpassing rich- 
ness of millions of square miles of the Arctic meadows. In 
his opinion the immense herds of reindeer and ovibos (musk- 
ox) that graze upon them are sufficient to sustain an increase 
in the population of the world equal to the present number 
of its inhabitants. And the astonishing facts cited by the 
author concerning the growth of reindeer herds in Alaska, 
and with regard to the rearing of the ovibos are entirely 
borne out by the experiments of the Hudson Bay Company 
in Baffin Land. In Father Tom Burke's homely phrase, 
“God never creates a mouth without creating a potato to 
put into it.” But even in his scientific Utopia Mr. Wells 
cannot get rid of disease and of death. Mere contact with 
the Earthlings starts an epidemic on the planet, which leads 
to their isolation in the Castle on the Crag, and to some 
thrilling adventures, told in Mr. Wells’s best style, when the 
Earthlings revolt. Mr. Barnstaple becomes a traitor to man- 
kind, and the crag itself receives a whirl, brought about by 

* Liverpool Daily Courier, June 6, 1923, quoted in the Universe of June 15, 


1923. 
2? Dr. F. J. Corder in the Catholic Gazette, May, 1923. 
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electrical means, which speedily reduces the Earthling garri- 
son to submission. But in the medley, Serpentine and Cedar, 
who had come to inoculate the isolated Earthlings, are 
killed. As we have seen, the experimentalists Arden and 
Greenlake were also killed, and Lord Barralonga’s car had 
run over and killed another Utopian. Disease and Death; 
can Mr. Wells, by the aid of natural science, explain their in- 
cidence, and their permanence? Or, again, with regard to 
the future life, the life beyond the grave? Such evidence 
as is furnished by psychology and biology on this last most 
important question, is not so conclusive as to preclude the 
possibility of doubt or of actual disbelief. Faith alone, 
which is founded on authority, can give us assurance on these 
all important questions. But faith belongs to supernatural 
science, and its adequate answer as to the incidence of death, 
disease, plague, famine, war, and all other evils that afflict 
mankind, is that they are due to the original sin of our first 
parents in deliberately rejecting sanctifying grace, by which 
men really became like God in a very special sense, not by 
the crushing of nature, but by its elevation’ to a higher state 
and degree of excellence. The rejection of this higher 
nature, gratuitously given by Almighty God, constitutes the 
fall of man. It is true that the Anglican Canon Barnes, in 
contravention of the teaching and authority of St. Paul, 
sought to reconcile natural science and revealed religion, 
in his much belauded sermon preached before the British 
Association, at its meeting in Cardiff in the year 1920, by 
throwing over the doctrine of the fall of man, as being 
opposed to the scientific hypothesis of a gradual evolution 
and betterment of the human race. The doctrine of the 
fall of man is not concerned with natural science, but with 
supernatural science, and it was due to a confusion of 
thought, or to the denial of the supernatural, that led to this 
substitution of a mere hypothesis of natural science in place 
of a revealed truth. If there had been no fall of man, no 
rejection of sanctifying grace by our first parents, what need 
was there of a Redeemer, who came, as He Himself told us, 
that we might have life, that is supernatural life, and might 
have it more abundantly. Under such circumstances 
Baptism would become a mere social function. It is not 
by the denial of any doctrine of faith that natural science and 
revealed religion can be reconciled, if indeed any recon- 
ciliation be required between sciences of different orders, 
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which have entirely different ends, and which employ en- 
tirely different means in the attainment of these ends. 

All that we can possibly attain, by following the teach- 
ings of the school of thought which Mr. Wells represents, 
is an increase of health and strength, and some immunity 
from disease, and mastery over the forces of Nature, leading 
to increased comfort, ease, and enjoyment, and socially, 
though some would disagree with such doctrines, the “ Five 
Principles of Liberty.” These he enumerates (p. 253) as 
the Principle of Privacy, the Principle of Free Movement, 
the Principle of Unlimited Knowledge, the Principle that 
Lying is the Blackest Crime, the Principle of Free Discus- 
sion and Criticism. This happy state of things may be 
attained after some thousands of years of striving, if we only 
cultivate the “sense of belonging to the great purpose of 
the race,” whatever that may mean. And after this devoted 
worship of Humanity in the abstract, what then? Is it 
annihilation or what? Natural science is impotent to give 
a satisfactory answer. 

But here supernatural science intervenes and proclaims her 
doctrines with no uncertain utterance. Just as iron when 
placed in the furnace is not only cleansed of impurities, but 
can glow with a white heat, permeated through and through 
by fire, so, to transfer the analogy to the supernatural order, 
the soul in a state of sanctifying grace is not only cleansed 
from the impurities of grievous sin, but glows with the love 
of God, founded upon an intimate union with Him, a union 
so close, that in some ineffable manner the nature of man is 
raised, so as to be capable of participating in the very nature 
of God. This is the state in which our first parents were 
created, this is the state which they deliberately rejected, 
which entailed the fall of man from the supernatural to the 
merely natural order. This state has been restored to man- 
kind by the Redemption wrought by the second Person of 
the Blessed Trinity, God made Man. “Men like Gods” 
was the blessed privilege of our first parents, a privilege in 
which we can now share through the merits of Christ our 
Lord. But the fall of man has left human nature tainted 
with concupiscence, and consequently we experience a con- 
tinual warring of our lower nature against our higher and 
better nature. 

The incredulous and the unbelieving scientific agnostic 
asks for a sign, a sign in the natural order that these things 
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are true. And the sign is the permanence and the inde- 
fectibility of the visible Church, founded by Christ to teach 
men how to live in holiness, and to furnish them, until the 
end of time, with copious means to become like God. Could 
a merely human organization have withstood for nigh two 
thousand years, the opposition of power, as represented by 
the great Roman Empire for instance, of learning, of in- 
fluence, of the disruptive forces of false brethren? But the 
Church of Christ has withstood the paganism of the Roman 
Empire, she has converted the barbarians who shattered it, 
she has spread over the whole world, not only in virtue of 
the commission given her by Christ to teach all nations, but 
de facto, and she is one, in the unity of the same faith, pro- 
fessed by 294 million subjects, in the unity of the same great 
Sacrifice and the same Sacraments, and in the unity with 
Peter and Peter’s linear successor, the Pope of Rome. She 
is not hidden away in some remote corner of the globe, but 
she is a mighty organization with a hierarchy of Pope, 
bishops and priests, whose function and office is to teach men 
the ways of supernatural holiness and perfection. And her 
Divine Founder promised her permanence until the end of 
time. “Thou art Peter, and upon this Rock I will build 
my Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it, and to thee will I give the keys,” not of any earthly 
Utopia, but “of the Kingdom of Heaven” (St. Matthew 
xvi. 18, 19). 

A. L. CORTIE 
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EXT morning Agamemnon took Paris up to Akro- 

Korinthos, and certainly the view was magnificent, 

and Agamemnon drew much delight from being up 
there, but Paris was so fatigued that he thought he could 
never take part that night in the contest of the minstrels. 
However the goddess came down mightily to his aid, and 
such was the grace that she poured over his head, and with 
such nectar from Olympos did she bedew his tongue, that 
all were in amaze and there was no doubt but that he was 
king of all song and music. As he sang, he kept his eyes 
turned towards Helené, and watched how at first she was 
playing with her amber necklace but then forgot it, being 
mazed with the song that was poured like light about her 
wits. And then he danced, having his hands full of flowers 
that he threw to this side and to that, and the men had never 
thought that they could have had pleasure in any such danc- 
ing, though at the harvest they, danced in rows with the 
maidens in the cornfields and wove most intricate devices 
with their feet; but this was a dance that they would have 
thought to have mocked at. Yet they not did mock, but were 
mazed by the contemptuous goddess in their wits, and they 
had awe of Paris. 

When he had finished, he was for flinging himself down 
on the rug at the feet of Helené, but he had not observed, 
while twisting in the dance, nor seen that Menelaos had al- 
ready, cast himself down there, and was laughing with his 
wife, though she did not smile but remained as ever almost 
silent. And it was Klutaimnestra who called him to thé stool 
beside her chair, and he had to remain the rest of the even- 
ing talking to her, and he grew enraged with her. And he 
was thinking that there was some reason that Agamemnon 
would not take him to Mukenai, and he tried to draw it from 
her, but she would not speak of Mukenai, but spoke to him 
of himself, in honied words and with the eyes of doves. But 
Paris had no thoughts but for Helené, and grew wild with 
rage that the queen kept him at her side. 

Suddenly he saw the bard Pleistodnax staring with 
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blinded eyes and lips of bitterness, so were they twisted, 
in the direction of the queen. He thought that from Pleis- 
toanax he would be able to find out all that he wished, be it 
but to the queen’s discredit. And when all had gone to their 
beds, Paris returned, ready to say he had left his cloak in 
the great hall, should anyone meet him; and he had marked 
where the bard went to lie down, and he sought him and 
woke him, and said he could not sleep, and took the bard 
to his room, offering him wine, of which he had noticed those 
bards were given but churlishly. 

He had not to speak long before the minstrel understood 
that Paris hated those whom he too hated, and thereon they 
sealed a friendship. 

“TI will tell you the true story of these kings,” said Pleis- 
toainax, “ beginning from Pelops, the father of Agamemnon’s 
father, when he made his power felt through all this land 
that is called the Island of Pelops, for it is but a thread of 
land, as you see, that joins it to the north. Pelops then had 
six sons of his wife, but of the six only Thuestes and Atreus 
counted, and even they were as naught to him, for he loved 
not them but Khrusippos, who was his son by another woman, 
whom some say was the nymph Axioché, but who knows that? 
So his wife, Hippodameia, hated him, and bade Atreus and 
Thuestes kill Khrusippos, which they did, and having thrown 
him into a well, they fled. They fled to Sthenelos, king in 
Mukenai, and after a space Atreus became king there in his 
turn.” 

““So that,” said Paris, “is how the house of Pelops first 
came to Mukenai.” 

“So did they come—a bloodied coming. And since a 
curse was in them, Thuestes did wrong to the Kretan Aéropé 
whom his brother Atreus had married. Heaven and earth,” 
exclaimed the bard, “ were thrown into confusion, and sun 
and moon went backward in their courses seeing that justice 
was so mocked amid men.” 

“You speak terrible portents,” said the young man. 

“Sun and moon,” said Pleistoanax, “ are nothing to me 
now. But sun and moon and all the stars of heaven will be 
buried in Hades before the evil thing that is in the blood of 
the Pelopidai be cleansed away. Listen again. Atreus, when 
he found out what Thuestes had done, expelled him.” 

“ A trivial doom,” said Paris. 

“Ah! But when by a trick Thuestes had made Atreus 
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kill his own son whom Thuestes had sent to murder him, 
Atreus sent for Thuestes offering peace.” 

“ Peace? cried Paris, 

“Peace that was no peace. For at the feast he made to 
celebrate it, Atreus served up, in a dish, the flesh of the chil- 
dren of Thuestes, for he had killed them, and Thuestes ate 
af 

“O horrible tale,” cried Paris. “ Speak no more.” 

But Pleistodnax went on as in a dream. 

“ Thuestes ate at first without knowing what he was doing, 
for the dish was heaped with vegetables. Onions and leeks, 
very palatable. But when he uncovered the bones of the 
hands and feet, he knew. The sinews would not let them 
fall apart. Like little combs.” 

Paris’s heart heaved; but he hungered, now, for the rest. 

But Pleistoanax now related things too horrible to be told, 
and Paris saw that neither the gods of marriage nor of oath, 
of kindred blood nor of hospitality, had gone unpolluted. 
And the end was, that Atreus, who had tried to make 
Thuestes’s son Aigisthos kill his own father, was himself slain 
by Aigisthos while sacrificing, and the two sons of Atreus, 
Agamemnon and Menelaos, fled into Sparté to Tundareos. 

“TI think,” said Paris, “ that I caught sight of Aigisthos 
when I was over here before.” 

“Very likely,” said the minstrel. ‘“ A weakly boy, and 
to-day a weakly man. He is much at Mukenai even now.” 

“So that is why Agamemnon does not want to live there,” 
said Paris. “ But why does he wish to be buried there?” 

“He hardly wishes to be buried there. But he has chosen 
it because it is an ancient spot and the kings were greater 
than at Korinthos. He does not like to remember that the 
Pelopidai are new in the land. But he does not like to talk 
about it. He loves not death, and wishes he could never die.” 

“We are all like that,” said Paris. 

“I am not so,” said the blinded man. “I pray for Death, 
but he flees from me. Well, Menelaos became a great man 
in Sparté because he married the king’s daughter, Helené, 
and Agamemnon having married her sister, Klutaimnestra, 
did not remain there, but was prospered by his gods and he 
returned and drove out Thuestes.”’ 

“The lady Helené,” said Paris, “ is more beautiful than 
a mortal may be, without provoking the heavy grudge of 
the gods, were she not herself assuredly divine.” 
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“That may. indeed be so,” said the bard, “ though the 
gods have not given her their wits.” 

“I will awake them,” sighed the young man. 

The minstrel smiled crookedly in his thoughts. He said 
to himself that Helené had less than the wits of a dreaming 
fowl, and that it was best to leave her dreaming. But to 
Paris he said that those who wished to please Tundareos 
related that Zeus himself was her father, for not all thought 
that she was the king’s daughter, though that Ledé, his wife, 
was her mother none could doubt. 

“She herself thinks,” said Pleistodnax, “that she was 
born from an egg. A swan’s egg. Her nurse told her that. 
And others say that her brothers, Kastor and Polydeukés, 
were also sons of Zeus. Others say. it of one of them only. 
There is great confusion. One thing is certain, and that is 
that Klutaimnestra is daughter of Tundareos.” 

“Yet there are strange things in her eyes,” said Paris. 
“The words stay fluttering on my lips when Klutaimnestra 
looks at me. I cannot tell what her thoughts are.” 

“No doubt but that she feels love for you, and is angered 
that it should be so. It is infatuation and a Nemesis. Ever 
she feels love for —” he broke off. Recovering himself, 
he resumed. “She is weary of the over-strong and the 
mighty, being so strong herself. She loves the delicate and 
god-gifted, like you, O prince, for I can feel when you are 
near me how wonderful must be in you the gifts of Aph- 
rodité, and the touch of your tunic is honey-soft, and your 
hair is scented.” 

Paris was pleased; but he said that he was astonished, so 
careful Klutaimnestra seemed to obey each word from 
Agamemnon. 

“O, to resist would weary her. She does not love noise. 
She cares for none of the things that Agamemnon loves, but 
she would not think it worthy to have brawls. He shouts loud 
enough unchallenged. She has care for her daughter, 
Iphianassa, whom you will have seen; a slight girl and no 
more. But her she loves. Of all the rest she has grown 
very tired.” 

“You have told me strange and horrible things,” said 
Paris, who now wished to sleep. 

“I pray you,” said Pleistodnax anxiously, ‘ do not repeat 
anything that I have told you. All know it, but it is not men- 
tioned.” 
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Paris promised that he would not, though he was already 
longing to be back in Ilios to narrate all that he had learned. 
“But,” he added, “these are terrible folks I have come 
among as guest.” 

“None,” said Pleistodnax, “ shall touch the hand of the 
Atreidai and not be bloodied.” 

Paris shuddered, and then laughed. 

“T shall but touch,” said he, “the hand of the lady 
Helené.” 

“On her too there is doom,” said the bard, for he did not 
like her. “ But they will kill me if they know I have spoken 
with you. Already they have put out my eyes because I saw 
too much when I had them.” 

“IT thought that that was that you might learn your verses 
better.” 

“Merciful gods! As if I could not learn my verses! ” 

“ And I thought you but asked to die? ” 

“Who knows his own heart?” said the bard. “Man 
wants, and wants not.” 

“Life is sweet,” murmured Paris, and the goddess sang 
voicelessly in all his limbs. 

Pleistodnax then went forth softly, to waken no one, smil- 
ing to himself at his tale, of which he had invented quite 
the half while he was talking, for he was a bard, and then 
he hated the household of the king. 

The next day there were the sports, and the day after Paris 
was going to leave for Argos and then by Pulos, where 
aged Nestor was king, and then Ithaké. All the time of the 
sports he sat next to Helené, and perceived clearly, or so he 
thought to himself, that his goddess was casting veils over 
the eyes of Helené when she looked at anyone save himself. 
He thought that she did not at all love Menelaos, and that 
at any rate she was angered because while it was clear that 
Menelaos was by far swifter and morelithe than Agamem- 
non, though he was less lean than he, yet Menelaos let the 
king win contests whereof the prize should have fallen to 
himself. 

“It would be better,” said Helené angrily, “ to be back 
in Sparté. O immortal gods, what a fate is mine! To be 
here, or else in Sparté! This life is no life. I often ask 
myself, ‘Am I really I?’” 

Paris, though he too was a fool, was wise in his folly, 
and too wise to speak ill of Menelaos. But he smiled into 
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the eyes of Helené and talked ever about Ilios. Helené 
played with the beads of her amber necklace, that was so 
long that it lay heaped up in her lap as she sat, but she 
made no answer to his words of Ilios. 

“What is she thinking of? ” Paris asked himself in con- 
fusion. “I cannot tell what her thoughts are. I cannot stay 
here for ever. I will not, I will not go to Sparté. Well, some 
day she may come with that oaf to Ilios, and I will send him 
hunting.” 

But what he did not see either was that Menelaos had 
grown tired of letting himself get beaten, and at the dinner 
afterwards he repaid himself by getting very drunk. The 
hall was hot and noisy and very full of smoke, and the kings 
were throwing bones about, and the smoke made Paris cough 
and he would not have been able to sing even had he wished 
to, which he did not, because even while he was playing the 
lyre as he had asked to do, everybody went on talking and 
cared nothing for his music. 

But suddenly he heard a cry, and Helené stood up and her 
face was altered. Menelaos had been jesting with her and 
tugging at her veil, and she had hated him for the wine he 
had drunk and his thick fingers on her veil, and he had seized 
hold of her necklace as she drew her head back, and the fine 
wire had snapped and the beads of amber were running all 
over the floor. 

Uttering loud cries, Helené went from the hall to the 
women’s house. 

“Why cannot you let her alone?” said Klutaimnestra 
fiercely to Menelaos. 

“O gods immortal! ” cried he. ‘“ What is this turmoil? 
I will get it mended. I will send it to the blacksmith to- 
morrow. I will give her another. I will go and tell her so 
at once.” 

“O what a fool the man is! ” cried the queen, stamping 
with her foot. “ Do not go near her now. Help us to pick 
the beads up.” 

“O gods, these women? ” sighed Menelaos, who hated 
stooping when his head was thus full of wine. But he began 
to crawl after the amber, and Paris slipped out of the hall to 
get air, and almost at once he heard the voice of Helené 
uttering loud cries to her nurse in the passage between the 
men’s house and the women’s. 

The moment Helené saw Paris, she ran to him and clasped 
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him round the neck. Her nurse tried to pull her away, and 
Paris nearly fell. He himself had drunk enough to make him 
feel, in the cold air after the smoky hall where he had been 
too near the fire, as though the earth were swaying. But 
Helené clung tightly round his neck, and the weeping nurse 
let go. 

“Paris, Paris, Paris,” sobbed Helené, “ the gods have sent 
you here. I am coming back with you. I will not stay 
another day with that yokel. A giant, nota man! A portent 
from Hades! Not another day. Put me on your ship, Paris. 
I shall go back with you to Ilios. You must not go to Ithaké. 
Nothing shall make me go to Ithaké. You must go back. 
Priamos will be kind to me. Notaday. A brute and a yokel. 
I had always had it. It was the one thing I loved and now 
where is it? Not even in Ilios will you give me necklaces I 
shall love so truly. It is my fate. O cursed swan! Why was 
I ever born? ” 

Paris had fallen, limp, on to a polished stone that served 
for seat beside the wall, and the words died on his lips. He 
had no words, he had no thoughts. The air was full of the 
laughing of gods, and they drowned the mind of the man, 
and he knew not where he was nor who. 

And as in a dream he went back, not to his sleeping-cham- 
ber, but to his yacht, and his pilot gathered his men, and in 
the night Helené stole down to the shore, wrapped in a black 
cloak, and the ships started back to Ilios, and Paris was so 
terrified at the adventure that each night he drank himself 
insane, but not so insane did he feel as during the day, when 
his wits went wildly asking what should be next to happen. 


C. C. MARTINDALE. 








WHAT IS ROMANCE? 


HE Romantic movement has been happily defined 
by Canon Barry in his Heralds of Revolt as home- 
sickness for the Catholic Church. 
Until our eyes saw further than they knew, 
And dwelt in nameless lands upon the best; 
‘Yea, tho’ we were but children prone to fall 
God led us to the loveliest thing of all.t 

I will make bold to suggest that romance itself is essen- 
tially, home-sickness for heaven, with a sense of exile on 
earth. Shelley’s “desire of the moth for the star” is one 
with Ulysses’ constant “roaming with an hungry heart.” 
Exile on earth— 

For all experience is an arch wherethrough 
Gleams that untravell’d world whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever as I roam. 

In Notes and Queries, November 10, 1900, were quoted 
these lines from the front wall of a house in Partenkirchen, 
Bavaria: 

Ich leb’ und weiss nicht wie lang— 
Ich sterb’ und weiss nicht wann— 
Ich fahr’ und weiss nicht wohin— 
Mich wundert dass ich fréhlich bin. 

The religious mind cries out “ Lead, kindly Light,” while 
the natural man either laments the lost golden age (Augustan 
or other) or seeks to realize in some sort that earthly 
paradise which is the heart’s desire of those who doubt the 
heavenly one, for, in truth, among pagans, the longing is at 
best for an other-worldly rather than a heavenly paradise, 
some Tirnanogue, or Moy Mell, or Happy Isles, or “ Some 
shadowy isle of bliss” which is all that William Morris 
aspires to. 

I know a little garden-close 

Set thick with lily and red rose... 
There comes a murmur from the shore, 
And in the place two fair streams are, 
Drawn from the purple hills afar, 
Drawn down unto the restless sea; 
The hills whose flowers ne’er fed the bee, 
The shore no ship has ever seen, 

Still beaten by the billows green, 
Whose murmur comes unceasingly 

Unto the place for which I cry.? 


* R. A. Eric Shepherd, The Blue Communion. 
? William Morris, Jason, Bk. iv. 
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WHAT IS ROMANCE? 


Instinctively the pagans also felt and feel that 


A man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a Heaven for? 

Not in this world could satisfaction be attained, even 
though the next world should seem to promise but a shadowy 
life or joy. 

That giving one’s life for a kiss, and not getting it, is in- 
deed the general abstract of the Greek notion of heroism, and 
its reward. 


If this be true, then Greek heroism was but another form 
of the quest of the human soul in all ages after “the light 
that never was on sea or land,” or, in other words, 

All that comes 
‘From the unwatered soul of man 
Gaping on God. 

Why are strange places, remote peoples, and all that lies 
beyond the hills, so potent in their appeal? Surely it is be- 
cause they at once take us away from what has grown com- 
monplace and prisonlike by familiarity, and serve as types 
or even reflections of 


that celestial city permanent 


from which we know ourselves banished on earth. 

The unknown, unexperienced, untravelled, reality calls in 

the cuckoo’s voice, 

Breaking the silence of the seas 

Among the farthest Hebrides 
or the Highland lassie’s song “of old unhappy far-off 
things,” for “the passion of the past” is one of the chief 
manifestations of romance, that sympathy with those who 
have made the universal quest in different times and ways 
before us, who have explored the way that we must also 
traverse to-day, who would fain be at Jerusalem. 

“I went by the old highways,” writes Edward Hutton. 
“The roads down which I travelled were worn white by the 
feet of saints and sinners, kings and peasants, and the pil- 
gtims to the Eternal City for over a thousand years.”* What 
is separated from us by time or space or both is clothed 
for us with rays of light from the land of heart's desire, 

* Ruskin, Fors xxiv. (italics mine). 

* Italy and the Italians, 1902, p. 6. 
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away west beyond the Rocky Mountains, or for us “ East, ah, 
east of Himalay.” 

The hidden fastnesses of Central Asian mountains, the 
uninhabitable poles, the dense, trackless Amazonian forests, 
all these enchant us even if they terrify, since 

Man's spirit, exiled, seeks its native home, 


and the spirit of adventure is that of the exile who seeks 
return, or at the very least escape. This, surely, is the 
meaning of the lure of Eldorado, or 

Golden cities, ten months’ journey deep 

In far tartarian wilds. 
It is this which lifts even Elizabethan piracies, with all 
their canting watchwords, above the sordid vileness of the 
modern fortune-builders and “ practical men.” 

The home-sickness of an immortal being is the secret 


also of 
. .. that desire which rippling water gives 
To youthful hearts to wander anywhere, 


as it is of the betrayed girl of Hood’s sad song— 


Swift to be hurled 
Anywhere, anywhere, 
Out of the world. 

There is no cure for the restlessness of the human soul 
until it attains the fulness of its end, as St. Augustine has 
told us in deathless words. For the same reason no achieve- 
ment on earth can fully satisfy; indeed, there will often be 
more joy in the effort than the conclusion, which is but a 
milestone on the road, forbidding rest, discounselling delay. 
Efforts seek completion, as all warfare seeks ultimate peace, 
but finality lies beyond the fagrantia moenia mundi. 


It is in the Doig, not in the thing done, that the Soul of 
man shows itself pure gold.—(/rom the story of Capt. Scott.) 


The enchantment of strange associations and unlooked- 
for discoveries, that touch some chord of memory or present 
interest, have surely the same origin, that charm which makes 
us read and read again Mr. Mallock’s prose poem on Cyprus, 
or listen to Theodore Bent’s strange reports from isles 
fEgean, or follow Mrs. Hugh Fraser’s glowing recitals of 
things seen and done in many lands. 


But what gave to the scene its most peculiar character . . . 
was a flock of churches, most of them almost entire, which were 
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standing in this solitude, like a flock of scattered sheep. 
Wherever I looked a fresh one caught my eye. When I entered 
the town my thoughts had been of Venice and Genoa; these 
churches took me back to the crusaders. The sight, as I rea- 
lized it, affected me like a burst of devotional music, vibrat- 
ing far off from the lost ages of faith, distinct, yet so faint that 
it made me hold my breath to hear it. It surrounded me with 
a new atmosphere, in which new thoughts were whispering, and 
amongst other things it occurred to me that outside of Palestine 
this was the most eastward town of all the crusading world— 
the town nearest to the Holy Sepulchre.! 


Few would deny that true Gothic, whatever else it may 
be, is the expression of the romantic crusading spirit in 
Catholicism, and that of the mystic also may indeed experi- 
ence rapture, but seeks the perfection of all activity and all 
repose in God. 


If Beauvais is a failure, it is a failure more glorious than 
the perfect success of Amiens. It gives us the uttermost that 
Gothic architecture, in its purest form, can give; that it could 
not enshrine all that was aimed at in ethereal height and airiness 
was due to inevitable imperfections of material and to the falli- 
bility of human judgment.? 


Secularism constructs huge boulevards, and broadways 
that lead not to salvation, straight, pompous and heavy with 
ennui. With the quest has vanished wonder, inspiration fails 
and poetry expires. “The Renaissance indeed everywhere 
began this plague of vistas and avenues.” Mars and Mam- 
mon can Hausmannize, can give us an Unter den Linden, or 
a Siegesallée with its stupid statues, or a blank cenotaph, but 
what hope or vision is in these? 


Well, take any other town that . . . has lived through the 
intervening time, and you will find that man, active, curious, 
intense, in all the fruitful centuries of Christian time has en- 
dowed them with crooked streets, which kind of streets are the 
most native to Christian men. So it is with Arles, so it is with 
Nimes, so it is with old Rome itself, and so it is with the City 
of London, on which by a special Providence the curse of the 
Straight Street has never fallen. . . 


t Mallock, /n an Enchanted Island (ed. 3), pp. 341-3- 

2 Mrs. V. M. Crawford in Tue Montn, Dec., 1913, pp. 597-8. The same 
writer well pvints out that ali great artists strive after more than they are really 
able to attain. On the romance of builded height see Belloc, On Everything, 
Pp. 315, describing mediaeval London, and Bernard Whelan, An Architect in 
Exile. 
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Not that certain buildings were not made particularly for 
wide approaches and splendid roads, but that these, when they 
are the rule, sterilize and kill a town, whereas crooked streets 
will never tire a man, and each will have its character, and each 
will have a soul of its own. To proceed from one to another is 
like travelling in a multitude or mixing with a number of friends.+ 


Especially should the great French Cathedrals be ap- 
proached through gabled lanes, but not these only. Those 
who know Assisi will remember how perfect is the picture 
presented by the old church of S. Pietro, as you go down the 
curving hilly streetway. The true traveller is he to whom 


though the place he sees, 
A place is signified he never saw, 
But, if he lack not soul, may learn to know.? 


Great periods, like great souls, are perforce imaginative, 
for contentment with exile is the mask of a soul’s baseness, 
and the friendship of the world is enmity with God. 


Nay, the like imaginative strain, so scorned of our petty day, 
inhered in all the lofty souls of that age. It is in the English 
martyr, bowing his head to the axe of Elizabeth: “ Though I 
shall have a sharp dinner, I trust in Christ I shall have a most 
sweet supper.” It is in his brother-sufferer, pointing at foot 
of the scaffold to his last sun: “I shall shortly be above yon 
fellow! " The splendid familiarity of the utterance recalls Fal- 
staff’s arrogant terming of the stars “ the cinders of the element."’ 
Poet, Saint, and Martyrs shared the noble imaginative eleva- 
tion of their era, in which the spirit of the Goth and the whole 
once-barbaric West culminated alike for good and evil. Even 
the Saints of our day speak a less radiant language: and sanc- 
tity shows “shorn of its rays” through the black fog of uni- 
versal utilitarianism, the materiality which men have drawn into 
the very lungs of their souls.’ 


Again, romance is found in that nearness to the daily 
wonders of God’s universe of which artificial city life and 
the fanatical cult of speed have deprived us. Right-living 
mankind should be “ familiar with the dawn,” the open sky, 
the starry spaces, things not controlled by news syndicates 
or oil trusts, but proclaiming to all who will listen the glory 
* Belloc, This and That, p. 118. 

? Browning, Red Cotton Night-Cap Country, ll. 61-63. This, says the poet, is 
the lesson which it is “ the proper service every place on earth was formed to 


furnish man with.” 
3 Francis Thompson, Life of St. Ignatius, p. 195. 
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of God. It was no mere sentimentalism, surely, that awoke 
Stevenson’s song, 


Under the wide and starry sky, 
or led him in his choice of lonely grave. 


The very seldomness of our escape from conventional 
hours and surroundings should make us more responsive to 
the bracing wonder of sunrise and starlight. “El secrete 
de la vida,” says the Spanish poet, Ramon Campoamor, 
“consiste en nacer todas las manajfias.”’ } 


In the woods the awakening day spoke with a myriad voices 
—the salutation of birds, the stir of insects, the noise of unseen 
water. It is a wholesome thing to be present at the daily re- 
newal of life. It composes the spirit like a Mass, It assures 
the mind of the perpetuity and hidden energies of the earthly 
order. It restores courage, and also it touches the nerve of 
adventure. In a forest at dawn there is no telling what the 
day may bring forth. The sense of wonder is re-born; scales 
fall from the eyes; familiar things drop their veils and stand 
in the strangeness of their naked glory. Our present civiliza- 
tion, which is the civilization of cities, orders it that we shall 
not wake until the day has become commonplace. But some 
day, when they have tired of reversing so many natural customs I 
think men will again be eager to hear the heart of nature beat- 
ing at daybreak.? 


The dangers that beset the romantic temperament are 
easily seen, but require a separate discussion. The dangers 
of the opposite temperament are not less. 

Nor is romance wanting in any noble form of life, cer- 
tainly not in the higher phases of the spiritual life, as St. 
John of the Cross may remind us, to say nothing of St. Fran- 
cis, whom Protestants have caricatured into a mere romantic 
poet, St. Francis who penetrated so deeply into the mystic 
depths of the Passion. If the spiritual life entails the routine 
of daily duties it has also its adventures and surprises, its 
Dark Night of the Soul and its Ascent of Carmel. 


H. E. G. ROPE. 


* Quoted in E. B. O'Reilly, Heroic Spain (1911), 274. 
2 J. E. C. Flitch, Mediterranean Moods (1911), pp. 228-9. 





MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THE CAMBRIDGE SUMMER SCHOOL OF CATHOLIC STUDIES. 


HE Cambridge Summer School this year has been a 

great success, beyond anything that was hoped for. 
There was some fear at first that the Birmingham Congress 
might lessen the attendance, and the organizers of the School 
never had any desire to enter into rivalry with the Congress, 
but rather actively to support it. In actual fact, the Con- 
gress did more to help than to hinder the School, for a good 
number came on from the one to the other; and on the other 
hand, the Summer School, and subjects closely allied with 
it, suggested some interesting discussion at the Congress 
itself. 

The fact of success is unquestioned; the attendance prac- 
tically doubled itself, rising from about one to about two 
hundred, the finance in consequence shows an agreeable sur- 
plus, and even the papers, taken as a whole and on the 
average, will probably be thought by most to show some 
advance in the solid knowledge of important topics which 
they offer in digestible form. It seems worth while to dwell 
with some emphasis on the success actually attained, because 
suggestions as to possible developments appear, naturally, 
enough, to be multiplying, and some of them would obviously 
be imperilling good results already secured, and good results 
which are already reasonably certain. Both the facilities and 
the prestige of Cambridge are great, and the organizers of 
the School have shown themselves able to profit by the ex- 
perience already gained; practical wisdom, therefore, sug- 
gests that a first condition of any proposal for progress 
should be that it do not entail modifications so serious as once 
more to bring risk and uncertainty upon the whole enter- 
prise. So far it has been possible to detect the need or 
usefulness of certain minor improvements after every meet- 
ing; and it is in attending carefully to these, rather than 
in any revolutionary suggestions, that true progress will 
probably be found to lie. 

The amount of organization required, indeed, is greater 
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than most visitors to the School realize. Many services are 
rendered which it would need a serious hitch to bring into 
prominence. If hardly a word seems to be uttered about 
lodgings, for instance, one feels safe in attributing this in 
large measure to the quiet efficiency of Miss Bell and the 
Catholic Women’s League. Several other features, such as 
the exhibition of books and the trip to Ely, to say nothing of 
such supreme matters (each in their own domain) as finance 
and liturgy, have all called for and received much personal 
attention and devotion. Naturally attention is concentrated 
upon lectures and lecturers, but the background (so to call 
it) which the Summer School supplies to these is if anything 
even more peculiar to itself, and much of it is due to sheer 
hard work. 

In this place there is no need to speak individually of the 
papers which dealt with the subject of the Papacy; they 
have already been noticed in the Press, and will be pub- 
lished in a couple of months or so in book form. But some 
general impressions may be of interest and use. In the first 
place it may be noticed that these lectures are not in the 
ordinary sense of the term popular. They would not do for 
an audience in Hyde Park. They are intended, it is true, 
to be simple and clear, but the lecturers take a certain amount 
for granted, as much, let us say, as could be expected from 
a Catholic who had been well taught in a secondary school. 
The Summer School could not discharge its function if 
every elementary truth of the Catechism had to be insisted 
on. As a matter of fact, if there has been any difficulty 
in following the lectures, this has been due more to the de- 
livery than to what was actually said. With increasing 
numbers it may be necessary to take this difficulty more seri- 
ously into account; many of the lecturers are professional 
teachers, but in any case it may be expedient to be readier 
and freer in entrusting the actual reading of papers to those 
who will more certainly do them justice. 

Still, it has been suggested, and the suggestion seems a 
usefu] one, that it would be well to print a syllabus of the 
lectures beforehand, in order that all may reap the full bene- 
fit from them. This is done at some other Summer Schools, 
and those who come to listen with a severely practical pur- 
pose, such as teachers of various kinds, find it far easier 
in this way to assimilate for future use what is said, especially 
if they desire to take notes. Another great help should be 
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the free asking of questions. The members of the School 
certainly availed themselves of this opportunity, yet here, 
too, the increased numbers seemed upon the whole to pro- 
duce greater timidity. Some questions were sent up in writ- 
ing, and it will perhaps be well to encourage this practice, 
as a more reliable means of getting at the questions and 
difficulties in the minds of the audience. 

Some little difference of expression—it really does not 
seem to have amounted to a difference of opinion—appeared 
in the formulating of the doctrine of papal infallibility. 
The question and answer upon the subject in the Catechism 
are too well known and follow too closely the lines of the 
Vatican definition for the matter to be worth discussion here. 
Nevertheless, the incident may have proved of some use in 
throwing back speakers and audience upon the Vatican de- 
finition itself rather than upon the Catechism. For purposes 
of popular instruction it is enough that what is agreed and 
certain should be simply propounded and absolutely ac- 
cepted, but it is to be hoped that at the Summer School some 
introduction may be given to scientific theology, that the 
members may come to know, not merely what to hold, but 
also why to hold it, and may come to realize the main differ- 
ences that exist among theologians as to points not yet 
defined or certain. Pére de la Taille’s lecture on the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass last year was most instructive from this 
point of view, and if, as seems likely, St. Thomas Aquinas 
be chosen for the subject of next year’s School, scholastic 
method and scholastic debate may receive yet ampler illus- 
tration. Certainly these latter can do nothing but gain from 
having further light thrown upon them; the notions enter- 
tained of them even by some educated Catholics verge on 
the fantastic, and the modern schoolman would probably, 
upon a trial, be found far more up-to-date than most of his 
critics. 

Such are some impressions and reflections from the recent 
Summer School. Essentially it is a teaching institution, 
catering for any who have received a secondary education 
while endeavouring to profit even the most advanced 
students, for there are few if any even among experts who 
would not find something to learn from any one gathering. 
The teaching is by lectures; tuitional work has lately been 
suggested by Father Martindale at the Birmingham Con- 
gress, and certainly none would wish to exclude this valuable 
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form of instruction from the ultimate ideal, but the pro- 
gramme is all too crowded as it is for the brief duration of 
the School. If the course could be lengthened, the question 
of private tuition might at once leap into the foreground; 
but such a prolongation would add much to the expense of 
those attending the School, and in some cases of lecturers or 
organizers also. Could a week’s opportunity for tuition 
follow a week’s public lectures? At all events, this is one 
of several valuable suggestions which must not be lost sight 
of, but which patience alone can bring to fruition. 

That the lecture-book is a very valuable offspring of the 
School has already been amply conceded by the Catholic 
Press, and that on the Papacy will be well up to the standard 
of its predecessors. The Summer School owes much to the 
well-known Cambridge firm, Messrs. W. Heffer and Sons, 
for their undertaking both this series of volumes and the 
exhibition of books. The value of the spoken and written 
lecture may be still further enhanced by the editors of that 
very useful monthly, 7he Catholic Gazette, which in spirit is 
so much akin to the Summer School, offering special oppor- 
tunities in their columns to questions and answers upon the 
subjects of the Summer School lectures and books. What is 
here said, however, must not be understood to commit them 
to anything, and indeed it may be prudent to end this note 
with a protest that it does not pledge anybody to anything! 

C.L. 








II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


. The Allies have taken no notice of the Pope’s 

4 — -” appeal to settle their differences with Germany, 
Entente. and each other in the spirit of charity. France 

still continues her expensive process of debt- 

collecting in the Ruhr, and Great Britain protests that she is 
not only injuring the prospects of others of Germany’s creditors 
being paid, but rendering it less easy for herself to pay her 
own. There is so much justice on both sides that the interchange 
of Notes could go on for ever without producing agreement: 
more than a sense of justice is clearly needed. The two Powers 
indeed argue from different premises. England supposes a cer- 
tain willingness in Germany to pay: France is utterly sceptical. 
England imagines that the Treaty-rights established at Ver- 
sailles are being exceeded: France denies this. England thinks 
that there is something in Germany's plea of incapacity: France 
Says that the power to pay is there, and that she is trying to 
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create the will. All this was known to the statesmen of both 
sides before the Ruhr adventure was started. One wonders why 
both parties did not publish their views in brief contrasted form 
months ago. Meanwhile Germany, who could not be coerced 
by the Allies acting together, is not likely to be coerced by 
one alone, especially now that she has the support of England 
in her claim that the invasion is illegal, whilst the longer France 
persists in her enterprise the more difficult will she find it to 
own its ill-success. A way out of the impasse must be found 
which will not produce worse confusion. A rupture of the En- 
tente would be so disastrous that even the new German Chan- 
cellor deprecates the idea and, indeed, no sober-thinkers in 
either country can really desire it. The manhood of both coun- 
tries has fought to preserve Christian civilization, and it is not 
likely that they will now part company because of a mere diff- 
erence of views on matters of finance. That difference having 
at last been clearly stated, deliberation will perhaps be more 
fruitful: whatever the immediate advantages to be won or for- 
gone, ultimate peace and stability must benefit all alike. It 
is in the light of these common and greater interests that national 
aims should be pursued. Nations do not die, as Pope Benedict 
said: nothing which is done to her now can prevent Germany. 
from again becoming powerful and prosperous later on; but 
what is done to her now may very well determine whether in the 
future she is to be a mainstay or a menace to the welfare of 
Europe. The Pope takes long views, and secular rulers should 
be glad to profit by his prudence. 


Meanwhile one cannot but deplore the recru- 
The descence of the war-mind, the desire of re- 
Return of the . : ores 
War-Mind. venge, the reluctance to forgive, the inability 
to consider any interests but one’s own, the 
growth of racial pride and racial hatred under the disguise of 
patriotism, that have followed Germany's default and France's 
display of force. The two nations are much farther apart than 
at any time since the war. The generations that are growing 
up and that have not known the bitterness of conflict are in- 
doctrinated with the spirit of belligerency. The common pro- 
fession of Catholicism, the common devotion to Him who is pre- 
eminently meek and humble of heart does not prevent those even 
whose office it is to show forth His spirit from evidencing a narrow 
nationalism. Very appositely has the latest Papal Encyclical, 
that in honour of St. Thomas Aquinas, aimed at recalling the 
children of the Church to seek “the peace of Christ in the 
reign of Christ’ by seeking in the teachings of the great theo- 
logian those principles which form the foundation of the Law 
of Nations, and, if truly established and observed result in the 
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formation of a League of Nations. A number of English Catho- 
lics, following the lead thus given, are to meet in conference 
at Reading in October to discuss the proper réle of the Catholic 
citizen. and determine his national and international responsi- 
bilities. Just as true patriotism, the due and orderly love of 
country prompting to all manner of service and sacrifice, is 
the rightful progeny of the Catholic faith, so there is no 
greater foe to Catholicism, no spirit more akin to that of Anti- 
Christ than a disordered love of country that is merely self- 
love externised, that obscures the sense of human brotherhood 
and sets national frestige or interest above the moral law. We 
trust that many will attend the Reading Conference, details con- 
cerning which may be obtained from the Organizing Secretary, 
Catholic Conference, Town Hall Chambers, Reading. The con- 
ditions of world-peace preoccupy many of our brethren abroad, 
notably the members of “ International League of Catholic De- 
fence and Progress,” who last August at Luxembourg, and this 
August at Constance assembled the representatives of some score 
of nations to promote amongst other Catholic objects, inter- 
national harmony. And as we indicated in our last issue, just 
before the assembly at Constance there was held in German 
Fribourg the “ Third Democratic International” which is not 
exclusively Catholic but which, although organized in France, 
was welcomed by such dignitaries as the Archbishop of Fri- 
bourg and Prince Max of Saxony, and had as general programme 
“ Nationalism and disarmament.” 


All this indicates that in every land there are 
numbers of Catholics who, inspired by the 
of the L.of N. Pope's counsels, are seeking a more Christian 
basis for international stability than military 

preparations and the resources of diplomacy. Their activities 
must tend to arouse public opinion in support of the League of 
Nations which, reformed, strengthened, and made all-inclusive, 
remains the sole barrier man can look to against future war. 
The Fourth Annual Assembly of the League meets in September 
to discuss amongst other things the Report on disarmament, the 
compilation of which was intrusted to a Temporary Mixed Com- 
mission by the First Assembly and has occupied it ever since. 
As the Report deals with the vital questions of the control of 
the private manufacture and international sale of munitions, as 
well as the requirements for national security, advanced by mem- 
bers of the League, we may judge how important its deliberations 
will be. The hopes expressed in the Report with regard to the 
Pan American Congress which met at Santiago in March of this 
year have not unfortunately found fulfilment. The disarma- 
ment proposals made by Chili were objected to by one or more 
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of the fire-eating little republics of Central America whose 
Presidents generally hold office by favour of the Army. In cases 
like these the only remedy seems to be the entire stoppage of 
the supply of munitions to such semi-savage States: if they 
must fight, let them go back to bows and arrows. 


A“Cottealie Council The necessity of bringing nationalism oncemore 
of under the control of Christianity and check- 
Foreign Relations” ing the pursuits of national interests by con- 
sideration of the interests of Christendom as 

a whole was the idea underlying an inspiring paper by Dr. 
Thomas Greenwood, read at the Congress session of the Knights 
of St. Columba. He proposed the formation of a Catholic Coun- 
cil of Foreign Relations which should promote intercourse with 
Catholics abroad and help to break down the narrowness due to 
our isolation on the fringe of Europe. If civilization is to be 
saved it must be by the substitution of co-operation for the 
unchecked national rivalries hitherto prevailing, and Catholics 
should recognize their unique opportunity and their special obli- 
gation in this regard. No other British citizens have with 
Catholics abroad the tremendous asset of a common faith, in- 
volving mutual interests of a far higher order than the merely 
material and providing an ideal far transcending national advan- 
tage. Through such a Council, in connection with various more 
or less similar bodies on the Continent—the “ International 
Catholic League” already mentioned, “ Pax Romana" (the 
Catholic Students’ International), etc., etc.—Catholics here 
could be kept in vital touch with their brethren abroad, and 
much of that frequent misunderstanding of aims and motives, 
so constantly exploited by the Jingo press everywhere, could 
be avoided. The Church of modern times has never had the 
chance of displaying and exercising her unifying power, mainly 
because her members have allowed themselves to be influenced 
by the excessive nationalism engendered at the Reformation. 
Mr. Greenwood did not, as far as we know, detail his plans for 
the Council of Foreign Relations, but, by a singular chance, Mr. 
Edward Eyre, presiding at the same time over the second ses- 
sion of the Catholic Confederation, was pleading, as a means 
of rescuing civilization from the menace to which it is exposed 
by the gradual abandonment of its foundation principles, “ for 
a world-wide practical and simultaneous manifestation of Catho- 
lic solidarity.” Evidently the thoughts of many are moving in 
the same direction, and it may be that the approaching Con- 
ference at Reading will mark a great step forward in the Catho- 
lic movement for world-peace. 


' See THE Month, August, 1921, p. 161. 
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The present General Election in Ireland will, 

a we trust, give that hapless country the peace 

in Ireland. and stability she sorely needs. We have never 
concealed our opinion that the armed opposi- 
tion to the Free State—the defacto Government; in St. Paul's 
phrase, “ the powers ¢hat de "’—could not on Catholic principles 
be justified, and that the manner in which it was conducted made 
it still more blameworthy. Even granting all the Republicans 
urged, viz., that the Free State constitution fell far short of 
Ireland’s rightful claims, that it was originally imposed by 
duresse, that the motives of some of its leaders were suspect,— 
there was neither sense nor justice in the effort, at a frightful cost 
to an impoverished country, to resist it by laying waste the 
national resources and guerilla warfare. The movement had 
no chance of success, for even if the Free State had been worsted, 
there remained still the task of facing the armed might of Great 
Britain which, without moving a soldier, could bring Ireland 
to submission by blockade. All the conditions needed to justify 
revolt against established rule were absent when this fratri- 
cidal strife was set on foot. None of the reasons so constantly 
repeated in the republican propaganda press can bear testing 
by the standard of Christian ethics, and the warmest sympathizer 
with the republican ideal would have to confess that in methods, 
though not necessarily in aim, the movement against the Free 
State stands theologically condemned. If it be deemed rash 
and uncalled for that an outsider should pronounce judgment 
on a widespread movement which some good men, at least, find 
praiseworthy, there is an easy answer. Such judgment coincides 
with that pronounced by those who have the best means of judg- 
ing and the greatest right to judge—the Catholic Hierarchy of 
Ireland. 

And under the same condemnation must be included the bitter 
and unChristian uncharitableness of the republican press. War 
is held to justify, as we know, all manner of vilification of the 
enemy, whether true or false, but no Catholic can subscribe 
to that principle. No doubt both sides have offended in this 
respect, and, as Christians, we regret the tone adopted by some 
of the Free State leaders towards their defeated foes. It is 
bad policy as well as bad morals. But a political quarrel can be 
conducted with dignity and no case gains by being advocated 
with indiscriminate abuse. 


Before a peaceful Ireland a task of much 
complexity and difficulty lies to hand—how to 
Irish State. COmstruct, in spite of the influence of the 
modern world, a policy which shall be in ac- 

cord with Christian ethics. The problem of labour and capital 
has to be solved, the problem of temperance, the problem of 
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public morality, and the more detailed problems of adequate 
housing and public services, of land development and promo- 
tion of industry, of public defence and public assistance. The 
world will watch with interest how a modern State which ac- 
cepts Christianity and its implications will deal with what non- 
Christian States find almost insoluble. From one problem, the 
Free State should be comparatively free—that of Education. 
Ireland does not believe in undenominational education, so little 
so that an Act passed by the Northern Parliament and intended 
to introduce that /etiche of the non-Catholic—uniformity, se- 
cured by undenominational training and no tests for teachers— 
has been condemned by Episcopalian, Presbyterian and Catho- 
lic alike, and will probably prove unworkable. So long as it 
seemed to penalize Catholics only, the others regarded it with 
equanimity, but once they discovered that Catholics might, even 
in theory, secure appointments in their schools, then they arose 
and denounced it. In other respects, the Act discriminates 
against Catholics, who will not get full Government grants un- 
less they resign effective control of their school; so one hopes that 
it may be withdrawn. There is no likelihood that in the Free 
State, where the principle of toleration is better understood and 
practised, non-Catholics will suffer any disability because of 
their beliefs. 
No doubt when the elections have established 
Other Problems a stable Government the still unfulfilled 
before Ireland. clauses of the Treaty will be put into opera- 
tion. Partition was accepted or tolerated by 
the Irish leaders on the express condition that a Commission 
should be set up to rectify the boundary between the Free State 
and Ulster on the basis of creed and political sentiment—the 
only dividing line discoverable in a people more or less homo- 
geneous in race. It is recognized that such a rectified boundary 
would bring into the Free State large areas and populations 
now attached to Ulster: consequently the Ulster authorities are 
strongly opposed to the idea of boundary-change. On the other 
hand, the Act which gives Ulster its independent being also 
calls into existence this Commission: as a matter of political 
justice they cannot invoke one section of the Act and reject 
another. It is strange in the circumstances that, instead of try- 
ing to reconcile to their rule the Catholics now within their 
boundaries, they should go out of their way to subject them to 
gross injustice in the matter of education. 

Now that the Free State has successfully weathered the storms 
that broke on its first voyage, it would help very much to clear 
thinking if the Press would cease to style—‘The Southern Loyal- 
ists” those good Irish folk who are now its citizens, but who, 
previous to its institution, stood out for the “ British connection.” 
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The term is either superfluous or misleading. Normally, a citi- 
zen owes a duty of loyalty to the lawfully-established State 
to which he belongs. Those inhabitants of the Free State, who 
were previously “ Unionist” in sympathy, cannot now actively, 
continue so, without being disloyal to their own Government. 
The title further implies that there is no distinction between those 
who accept the Free State Government and those who are in 
revolt against it, for, properly speaking the “ Southern Loyalists” 
comprise all the Free Staters in the southern counties. No doubt, 
the Irish ex-Unionists, who were subjected to a terrible visita- 
tion of outrage by the Republicans, from which the Free State 
was for a time powerless to protect them, merit our utmost sym- 
pathy. They were murdered and robbed and burnt out, not 
for any positive fault of their own, but merely in order to arouse 
British sentiment against Ireland, a particularly odious form 
of savage warfare. But now that their trials are over and the 
Irish Government is arranging to compensate them, it is only 
confusing the obligations of civil allegiance to give them a name 
which was once theirs, no doubt, exclusively, but now belongs 
to all their orderly fellow citizens. 


On a point of law the Lord Chief Justice’s de- 
The Was cision in favour of the defendant in the Stopes 
one v. Sutherland case has been reversed by a 
majority of the three Lords of Appeal. This 
reversal does not affect the unanimous decision of the jury that 
the strictures complained of were “true in substance and in 
fact.” The jury, it is true, also found that the words were “ de- 
famatory,” and, on this account, two of the Lords of Appeal 
thought the plaintiff should have had the verdict. But, pending 
the final decision of the House of Lords Dr. Sutherland may find 
consolation in the fact that a British jury and four eminent 
judges have agreed that the severe language he used in no ways 
exceeded the truth, and this same fact will win for him the 
sympathy and support of all right-thinking men and women. 
The fight against this pernicious practice must go on without 
abatement. Those who are the guardians and the exponents of 
the moral law have the first responsibility in the matter, and 
the Church has never faltered in her duty of laying down the 
law governing the use of marriage, clearly, definitely and em- 
phatically. Not in her ranks are to be found free-thinking, 
pagan-minded clerics who have abandoned the morality of 
Christ and take no shame to advocate or palliate suicide, whether 
racial or individual. Nor, to do them justice, in the ranks of 
Nonconformity. And, further, much responsibility rests upon 
the great medical profession. What could shock and confuse 
the public conscience more, after the false teaching of clergy- 
men, than the spectacle of eminent physicians advocating the 
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perversion and abuse of natural functions? On this account we 
trust that the membership of St. Luke’s Medical Guild may be 
multiplied and strengthened. It should include every Catholic 
doctor in the country. At the Birmingham Congress it did good 
service by a strong resolution condemning sterilization of the 
unfit—an idea with which our neo-Pagans are beginning to toy. 


Of course the immoral opinions held upon 
Journalistic this and other questions of sexual ethics by 
Bthics. non-Catholic parsons and doctors are shared 
and reflected by many writers in the Press, and 
so the evil is widely propagated. Recently the authorities have 
determined to strengthen the law in regard to the dissemination 
of bad literature, and it is proposed in certain cases to give the 
police the right to pay domiciliary visits in search of evil books 
and pamphlets. It is clearly a right which may be abused and 
should be strictly limited and safeguarded, but the Saturday 
Review (August 4th), in voicing its alarm, actually used this 
argument—‘‘ Some of the world’s greatest literature is obscene 
in all eyes, and more is capable of being so regarded.” Evi- 
dently the writer sees no incompatibility between literary 
“greatness” even the highest, and utter obscenity—a state of 
mind typical of the decay of Christianity amongst us. Conse- 
quently, Catholic journalists and writers generally, no less than 
the clergy and the medical profession, are called upon to com- 
bat the low and false ideals that centre about the question of sex. 
Men can appreciate and learn to love the higher ideals if well 
set before them: the exposition of the Catholic doctrine of 
purity against the hedonists, eugenists and polygamists of the 
day is a task of perennial necessity, for commercial éxigencies 
are widely held to justify the press in a competitive provision 
of garbage. 
It is significant that the whole time of the 
—_ Semaine Sociale at Grenoble at the beginning 
Sociale.” of August was devoted to the question of 
“Population.” France has long been alive to 
the danger she is exposed to by the prevalence of artificial 
sterility. More Christian in that respect than ourselves she has 
made penal that pernicious birth-control propaganda which we 
tolerate so complacently. Such books as our booksellers are not 
ashamed to display would in France land both author and ven- 
dor in gaol. “La crise de la natalité” has long preoccupied 
French statesmen and Churchmen and, if it be true that seven 
German babies are born to one in France, the prospect in the 
light of the present relations between the two peoples becomes 
more alarming. Cardinal Gasparri sent to Grenoble on the part 
of the Pope a letter applauding the aims and efforts of the 
Congressists, and nothing was lacking to the thoroughness with 
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which they debated “les faits, les doctrines, l’action réforma- 
trice.” Facts and doctrines need little discussion. Readers of 
that striking book, “ L’Indiscipline des Mceurs,”’ appreciated in 
our pages last April, will recollect the sad picture therein 
painted of the blight that has settled upon French family-life. 
The remedies are—return to Catholic observance and subven- 
tion of the family by the State. It would, one might think, be 
better if the State supported in every way possible the Church 
which inculcates Catholic observance. We hope to say more 
about this remarkable gathering in another issue. 


We hope that one result of Mr. Chesterton’s 
G.K.C.’s becoming better known to the Catholic masses 
Weekly. through his appearance at Birmingham and 
elsewhere on the platform of the Faith, will 
result in very many supporting the projected G.X.C.’s Weekly, 
which is to appear ir the autumn. The need of a paper which 
will tell the truth in the vivid Chestertonian manner, which is 
independent of partizan politics, and of the views of wealthy 
advertisers, which has more than an insular outlook, and which 
applies to the questions of the hour the fixed moral doctrines 
of Catholicism, is more than ever necessary. For all his love of 
verbal paradox there is no sounder thinker amongst us to-day 
than G.K.C., and even those who do not like his thorough demo- 
cracy should waive their prepossessions in view of his powerful 
advocacy of higher and more sacred things. He always has 
been a champion of the Catholic ideal, instinctively first and 
now formally and explicitly. As long as he was outside the 
Church, his Catholic views were tolerated as the eccentricities 
of a man of genius, like his love of beer and his penchant for 
wrecking hansoms. But now he has openly joined the Church, 
those in whose veins hatred of Catholicism is instilled with their 
mother’s milk, cannot contain their rage. A notable example 
of combined lack of humour and lack of tolerance was furnished 
by the comments on one of his Congress speeches printed 
in The Sunday Express of August 12th. Mr. Chesterton had 
likened the effect of the attacks periodically made on the Church, 
seemingly deadly but always recoiling on the assailant, to the 
result of the attack in Goldsmith’s famous ballad—*“ It was the 
dog that died.” This was too much for Mr. James Douglas, the 
Belfast Protestant who edits the Sumday Express, and he forth- 
with penned an attack upon Mr. Chesterton, headed: “ The Pro- 
testant Dogs.” The onslaught was what one might expect when 
ignorance and bigotry are joined with a certain literary skill. 
If only G.X.C.’s Weekly were in being, what a reply should 
we not enjoy! But doubtless through some other medium Mr. 
Chesterton will prove once more that it is always the man who 
recovers from the bite. 
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Three issues of 7he /llustrated Review, Mr. 
The Illustrated Belloc’s new paper, having appeared, it is now 
Review. possible to express a reasoned opinion on its 
performance and its prospects. Materially it 
is a wonderful shilling’s worth: even those who dislike the semi- 
glazed paper must appreciate the excellence of the illustrations 
produced thereon. The review makes a speciality of its illus- 
trations, both copies and originals. The articles are very topi- 
cal and written, obviously, by experts on their subject. The 
purely literary matter is very good, for Mr. Belloc, besides his 
own talent, commands the services of Mr. Chesterton, and Mr. 
Maurice Baring. The Review opens with Mr. Belloc’s editorial 
comments, trenchant and well-informed. His remarks, for in- 
stance, on the Dockers’ Strike, which on the surface seems so 
foolish and unnecessary, reveal reasons which do not appear 
in the daily journals. And we are glad to see that he does not 
take so intransigent a view of the League of Nations as he for- 
merly did. Some such League, in fact, must intervene between 
us and destruction. And at the end of each issue Mr. Chesterton 
discourses for several pages on whatever takes, or indeed af- 
fronts, his fancy. In the last issue it is Dean Inge that occupies 
the pillory—easy game enough, for never did writer so combine 
wisdom with fatuity. But the play that Mr. Chesterton makes 
with him! When we consider the various other competitors for 
our shilling—the packets of advertisements bound up with short 
stories—we feel that Zhe /ilustrated Review is taking a mean 
advantage of them. 
The August number of the Review contains 
Traduttore an appreciation of Papini’s Zi/e of Christ 
Tradittore. which may give pause to those who on the 
strength of eulogistic notices are inclined to 
recommend it indiscriminately, at any rate English versions of 
it. From this article, and indeed from other sources as well, it ap- 
pears that characteristically Catholic passages in which Papini 
gives reasons for his Catholicity or pays homage to the Church 
are carefully omitted by the translators. Of its intrinsic merits 
the author speaks guardedly, whilst acknowledging it as a por- 
tent. Papini himself, as we learn from America, is indignant at 
the liberties taken with his work. It may be that a translation 
by a capable Catholic will yet be called for. 


A“Bexhin” A work very closely resembling that of the 
in Bexhill Library, according to its founder's 
US.A. original conception, has lately been started in 
America by the Paulist Fathers, who have 
gathered together a number of zealous laymen, prepared to finance 
the lending of Catholic books to those who wish to know something 
of the Church and the sending of Catholic pamphlets to those 
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whose utterances betray their ignorance of her doctrines. It 
is called “The Catholic Unity League,” and is described by 
Father B. Conway, C.S.P., in America, August 4th. In this 
way, in the course of a few years, an abundant harvest has been 
reaped and the work which has its headquarters in New York 
is spreading throughout the States. After all, apart from the 
spoken word which reaches but few what other way is there of 
carrying on the Christian apostolate save through the press,— 
the multiplication of suitable books and pamphlets and their 
distribution. Members of the C.T.S. in England will be en- 
couraged by this example to recognize that their financial aid,— 
subscriptions, donations, books, etc.—is not expenditure on their 
own behalf but on behalf of God’s Truth. 
THE EDITOR. 





Ill NOTES ON THE PRESS 
[A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
ul articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 
CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 
The: Dogmatic Aspect [A. d’Ales in Zitudes, August 5, 
1923,p-257. . 
Genesis II., Historical Value of (concluded) [H. Schumacher, D.D., in 
Homiletic Review, August, 1923, p. 1138]. 
Inspiration, Extent of [J. Simon, O.S.M., in Homiletic Review, August, 


1923, p. 1145]. 

hie CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 

Anti-Catholic Educational Discrimination in N.-E. Ulster [/rish Monthly, 
August, 1923, p. 369). . 

Catholic Leakage in the U.S.A. [H. J. Desmond in Catholic World, 
August, 1923, p- 577]- . 

Catholics, The Task before [H. E. Calnan, D.D., in Catholic World, 
June, 1923, p. 356). __ ; ae 

Coulton's (Prof.) Five Centuries of Religion exposed [P. J. Healy, S.T.D., 
in Catholic World, July, 1923, p. 477]. 

Inge, Dean : his unfair attacks on Catholicism answered [Catholic World 
June, 1923, p. 397), 

Methodist Proselytizing in Rome [L. J. S. Wood in Catholic World, 
August, 1923, p. 647]. 

POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 

Bulgaria, Catholicity in [E. Christitch in America, July 28, 1923, p. 343) 

Catholics in U.S.A., Numbers [J. E. Ross, C.S.P., in Catholic Werld, 
June, 1923, p. 313]. : ] 

Catholic Unity League of U.S.A. [B. L. Conway, C.S.P., in America, 
August 4, 1923, p. 364} : ; 

Catholicity, Work for, by K. of C. [J. B. Kennedy in America, August 4, 
I : 

ead Manyrs : Present state of Cause [Canon Burton in Catholic 
Gazette, August, 1923, p. 206]. k ; ; 

Japaa én the Vatican (B. Hagspiel, S.V.D., in Catholic World, August, 
1923, p. 617). 

‘Late A Socialism: Catholic attitude [H. Somerville in Christian 
Democrat, August, 1923, p. 1). 

Mussolini: his work for religion [G. M. Godden in Catholic Truth 
August, 1923, p. 115]. 











REVIEWS 


1—CHRISTIAN SCIENCE! 


E have no hesitation in saying that of all the books 

which profess to undertake the refutation of the re- 
ligious philosophy of Mrs. Mary Baker G. Eddy the work 
before us is much the most thorough and convincing. Its 
force is derived, not merely from the exposure of that lady’s 
extremely tortuous policy in private life, which has long 
been made known in the biography of Georgine Milmine, 
nor from the ridicule heaped upon her pretended disinter- 
estedness in such books as that of Mark Twain, but from a 
serious study of the quasi-dogmatic pronouncements de- 
livered to the public in Science and Health and in her 
innumerable contributions to the various Christian Science 
organs. Mrs. Eddy was a charlatan of the most danger- 
ous species, the species which has completely forgotten all 
the facts which it is inconvenient to remember, which has 
fastened on to a half truth generally ignored and thus pro- 
ducing all the effect of novelty, and which finally convinces 
itself of its own rectitude of purpose and is prepared with- 
out a qualm and with the shrewdest subordination of means 
to ends to sweep every obstacle from its path. Father Bell- 
wald, in his fourth and fifth chapters, courageously tackles 
the elusive and contradictory utterances of Mrs. Eddy’s 
idealism. He treats the matter seriously so far as it is pos- 
sible to argue against a system so undefined and wanting 
in philosophical precision. So, again, in chapters ix. and x. 
he does full justice to that “demonstration” of the truth 
of Christian Science by the cures it effects which the foun- 
dress so persistently appealed to at all stages of her career. 
Another valuable feature of the book before us is to be found 
in the account given of the present position of the cult and 
of the rifts among some of its leadingrepresentatives which 
foreshadow a progressive disintegration at no very distant 
date. Writing on American soil, in the heart of the move- 
ment, Father Bellwald speaks with authority, and his careful 
references and extensive bibliography testify to the pains 


' Christian Science and the Catholic Faith. By A. M. Bellwald, S.M., 
S.T.L. London : Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. xvi.270. Price, 12s. 6d. 1922. 
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which he has taken in the preparation of this admirable work. 
There is also a full and exhaustive index which will be of 
very great value to those who, without having time to read 


through the book, wish to consult it on special points. The 


only criticism we feel tempted to make is to regret the 
relatively small space devoted to New Thought, which in 
our opinion forms a menace to Christianity even more likely 
to be serious in the long run than the extravagances 
directly associated with the name of Mrs. Eddy. 


2—CHURCH HISTORY' 


HE labours of the ecclesiastical student have been 

lightened in many ways by the excellent series of trans- 
lations of important documents brought out by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. While it remains true 
that for the expert translations can never take the place of 
originals, the existence of these useful books makes it pos- 
sible for many a hard-pressed theological student to get an 
idea of the lives, surroundings and writings of the leading 
men in the Catholic Church in the earlier centuries. 

In the series, of which this is the second volume (Vol. I. 
dealt with the period up to A.D. 313), Dr. Kidd has gathered 
together documents of every imaginable type, from the 
prayers of the liturgy to the decrees of heretical emperors 
and the outspoken descriptions given by contemporaries of 
the ways of the wicked. The result is that there rises in the 
reader’s mind a vivid idea of the more striking features of 
Christian life and theological debate in those far-off cen- 
turies. Of course it is necessary to be on one’s guard and 
not to suppose that thereby we have obtained an accurate 
picture of the Church as it was then. For the quiet unevent- 
ful life and growth of the Church, unseen and unnoticed, 
finds no record in the more striking passages of historians 
or theologians, and yet it is just this feature that is all-essen- 
tial. There is no suggestion here that Dr. Kidd has omitted 
such passages; unfortunately it has never been the custom 
of writers to record the commonplace and ordinary matters 
which constitute the greatest part of human history. 

In his choice of topics the editor has clearly striven to 


' Documents Illustrative of the History of the Church. Vol. Il. (A.pD. 
313-461). Edited by B. J. Kidd,D.D. S.P.C.K. Pp. xiv. 346. Price, 10s. n. 
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present the controversies impartially, so that we find numer- 
ous documents given which assert the Catholic doctrines as 
to the position of the Pope in no uncertain voice. We have 
only noticed one passage, the insertion of which is difficult 
to explain on other than controversial grounds. This is an 
editorial note—apparently the only one in the text—inserted 
among the quotations from the Sacramentary of Sarapion 
(No. 22), and its controversial character, together with its 
position in the text, make one feel that by a slip a note made 
by Dr. Kidd for his own use has got inserted in this work. 
The texts are mostly taken from existing translations, and 
are uniformly of a high standard. In No. 225 “ Umpire” 
can hardly be regarded as a very happy rendering of 
“arbiter” in the context. (The reference here should be 
P.L. LIV., not XLIV.) Altogether the book can be highly 
commended to the notice of Catholics, who have knowledge 
of the Catholic Church and its activities, without which any 
set of excerpts from her writers is liable to be misunder- 
stood—a; we see only too often when non-Catholic writers 
deal with the history of the Catholic Church. 


3—SACRAMENTAL THEOLOGY! 


ATHER OTTEN, S.J., Professor of Dogmatic The- 
HH cicey in St. Louis (Mo.) has recently published the fifth 
volume of his /mstitutiones Dogmatice. The present re- 
viewer has not had the good fortune to see the former 
instalments of the work (Vol. III. was reviewed in THE 
MONTH last December), but the distinguished merits of the 
present volume encourage the opinion that we have here a 
really noteworthy theological Cursus. The true value of a 
text-book can be gauged only by those who have used it in 
the lecture-room or in the study. It is to be regarded much 
more as an educational weapon than as a literary product. 
A Scholastic text-book, especially, must expect to be con- 
troverted and taken to pieces and in sundry ways mishandled 


1 (1) Jnstitutiones Dogmaticae in usum Scholarum. Auctore Bernardo 
Otten, S.J.; Zomus V.: De Sacramentis in Genere. De Baptismo, De 
a megereny De SS. Eucharistia. Chicago: Loyola University Press 

P- 572. 1923. 

(2) Zhe Three Sacraments of Initiation; Baptism, Confirmation, Holy 
Eucharist. By Rev. L. Labauche, S.S. Authorized Translation. London: 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne. Pp. xvi. 500. Price, 10s. 6d. net. 1923. 
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by the professors and students who teach or are taught from 
it. Only when it has run the gauntlet of such criticism can 
a definitive verdict on the merits of a theological manual be 
fairly pronounced. Meanwhile, we can at least say that the 
work before us seems eminently worthy of being put to the 
proof. 

Father Otten has the art of the short paragraph ; his Latin 
is simple and readable; his use of leaded type adds greatly 
to the reader’s comfort; his arguments are very clear, and 
(a rare merit in modern text-books) duly condensed. A 
wordy exposition takes the sting out of an argument; Father 
Otten never falls into this mistake. The same qualities are 
found in the treatment of objections. In short, in all that 
goes to make a successful text-book, the author appears to 
us to approach perfection. His work is a model. 

We may add that the book contains excellent biblio- 
graphies for each section, an elaborate analytical table of 
contents, and a full alphabetical index of subjects and proper 
names. No indication of the price is contained in the 
volume submitted to us, but Vol. III., reviewed last Decem- 
ber, was advertised at $3.50; probably that is the figure 
for the present volume also. 

The anonymous translation of Father Labauche’s import- 
ant work is a useful companion-volume to that of Father 
Otten. The ground covered is nearly the same in both cases, 
viz., the three Sacraments of Baptism, Confirmation and the 
Holy Eucharist, but Father Labauche does not include a 
treatise on the Sacraments in general. This, we under- 
stand, is promised in a future work. The translation is 
generally clear and straightforward, but not without occa- 
sional blemishes, e.g., the use of the word “novator” for 
“reformer ” or “innovator” on p. 340, or again on p. 272, 
“Thus, d0¢4 as a montanist or an orthodox, Tertullian clearly 
asserts’; there are also a few colloquialisms which might 
be improved upon in a future edition. The lack of an index 
detracts greatly from the value of the work. 

Father Labauche devotes two-thirds of his work to the 
Holy Eucharist (330 pages out of 500). This part will be 
of special interest both to theological students and to the 
clergy—we would also add, to a large number of the edu- 
cated laity—because of his careful exposition of the patristic 
evidence, and of the philosophical questions connected with 
Transubstantiation and the Real Presence. Like Father 
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Otten, Pére Labauche cites his authorities in their own words. 
We look forward with keen interest to the two further 
volumes on the Sacraments by the same author announced 
in the preface to this work. 

We must not forget to thank the publishers for the ex- 
cellent “ get-up,” and above all, for the very moderate price 
of this volume. 


4—THE PASSIONISTS ? 


HE Catholic Revival in England in the nineteenth cen- 

tury has been called by Protestants an Italian Mission. 
We do not know whether the expression has been applied 
to the parallel movement in America; but there is a sense 
in which the Catholics of both countries may recognize the 
description as not untruthful. Italian missionaries took a 
noble part in the work, which it would be ungracious and 
unjust to ignore. The first Passionist Fathers, and the first 
members of the Order of Charity—men like Father Dominic, 
Father Gentili and Father Pagani—were Italians who did 
pioneer work which will always be memorable in England. 
Across the Atlantic, the Sons of St. Paul of the Cross had a 
still wider field opening out for their zeal. It was in 1852, 
that they were invited to America by Bishop O’Connor of 
Pittsburgh. The name of this holy prelate is a connecting- 
link—-one of many—between the Passionist and the Society 
of Jesus. While yet a priest and Vicar-General of the dio- 
cese he desired to become a Jesuit; subsequently, he asked 
for admission among the Passionists, but, by the advice of 
their Father General, sought once more admission to the 
Society, and was received, resigning his See, in 1860. 

The difficulties that confronted these early Passionist 
Fathers were formidable: an alien and protestant atmos- 
phere, poverty, and an unknown language, were among the 
most obvious. But they were chosen men: Father Anthony, 
their chief, had the reputation of a saint and a miracle- 
worker. They preached like Apostles. This is how Bishop 
Phelan, an eye-witness, describes the opening of one of their 
missions: “His [Father Anthony’s] English was far from 
perfect. But he was a man of God, and he had not spoken 


1 The Passionists : Sketches Historical and Personal. By Rev. F. Ward, 
C.P, with a Preface by the late Cardinal Gibbons. New York : Benziger. 
Pp. 478. Price, $4.00. 
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fifteen minutes before the people were on their knees weep- 
ing for their sins and asking God's forgiveness.” And Car- 
dinal Gibbons, who was personally acquainted with these first 
Passionists in America, says: ““ They were international men ; 
they became all things to all men; they identified themselves 
with our country; they became Americans.” 

It is, indeed, an inspiring story that Father Ward has to 
narrate, and, though some of the interests of the book are 
purely local and American, it requires no great exercise of 
imagination to enter into the writer’s well-justified en- 
thusiasm. The historical introduction, giving a brief history 
of the foundation and early fortunes of the Order, with a 
sketch of the Oxford Movement and Catholic revival in Eng- 
land and America, should help to give actuality to the chap- 
ter of Passionist history as an important factor in the revival 
of Catholic life in English-speaking lands. 





5—JEWISH LITERATURE AND THE TEACHING 
OF CHRIST' 


HE chief merit of this work is its careful and pains- 

taking collection of texts from the extra-canonical 
Jewish literature of the age of Christ and the two centuries 
preceding Him. There can be no manner of doubt that this 
study throws considerable light upon New Testament phrase- 
ology and even upon doctrinal questions; and students of 
Scripture will be grateful for the diligence and conscien- 
tiousness with which Dr. Walker has performed his task. It 
is this recognition, rather than acceptance of his conclusions, 
that will be his true reward with other scholars. He has 
put at the disposal of all the result of his long researches: 
it will be for the judicious reader to appraise and estimate 
the evidence and arguments. There is a useful biblio- 
graphy of works quoted in the volume, and a copious, but 
not very serviceable, index. 

Dr. Walker sets forth in the introductory chapter what 
we may call his critical prepossessions. To most Catholics 
these will appear to be tainted with the subjective and 
arbitrary spirit which has so long characterized the more 
“advanced ” school of critics. Speaking of the Gospels he 
says: 


' The Teaching of Jesus and the Jewish Teaching of His Age. By Rev. 
T. Walker, D.D. London: Allen and Unwin. Pp. 350. Price, 12s. 6d. 
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The findings of such scholars as, for example, V. H. Stanton, 
who accept the priority of Mark to the other Gospels, and the 
use of substantially our Mark and the Matthaean Logia 
(different reductions) by Luke and the author of our Matthew, 
are here assumed. A measure of later interpretation in asso- 
ciation with the original substance of a saying of Jesus is recog- 
nized in some few places in the earlier Gospels as well as more 
extensively in the Fourth Gospel. /# extremity, some verses 
even from the Synoplics purporting to give words of Jesus may 
have to be excluded jrom consideration. Where there is am- 
biguity, one of the meanings will have to be chosen or else an 
exegetical departure made. Otherwise, the sayings of Jesus as 
they are given by these evangelists, are taken as reliable data 
for the teaching of Jesus. 


We have ventured to call attention by italics to one amaz- 
ing sentence in this programme. Could anything be more 
unjudicial, more arbitrary than the treatment here meted out 
to the Synoptic writers? Here, says Dr. Walker, in effect, 
are three historical witnesses, whom I intend for the most 
part to treat as such. We must sift their testimony always, 
and in extremity (i.e., when their words upset my theories) 
I may unfortunately be obliged to gag them. Never, surely, 
has critical unscrupulousness so naively confessed itself. We 
say this in no unkind spirit. We believe Dr. Walker to be 
personally a sincere and truth-seeking writer: evidence of 
this is to be found on every page of his work. But the 
principle which he has here enunciated, is (we repeat) an 
intellectually unscrupulous principle, being nothing more 
than the vulgar device of suppressing evidence. Surely 
truth was never got at in that way. Dr. Walker, like many 
an honest man before him, has been ensnared by the two 
perennial fallacies of rationalism—the vicious circle and the 
fetitio principit. 

It is not surprising that, with these principles, Dr. Walker 
is able to prove to his own satisfaction that our Saviour never 
claimed pre-existence, and that he reduces the Divine Son- 
ship to something considerably less than the Catholic dogma 
—to Christ's prophetic office [He was “the prophet become 
Son"’] or to a mystical experience. We hope we have made 
it clear that these conclusions are merely expressions of the 
author’s preferences and are entirely bereft of scientific 
significance. 























SHORT NOTICES. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


ARDINAL Marini's great work on the Primacy, as taught by St. John 

Chrysostom,was originally dedicated to Benedict XV. The Osservatore 
Romano prints at length the letter of His Holiness Pope Pius XI., in 
which he acknowledges the dedication to himself of the second edition, 
“ recognitum et auctum,” and adds his praises to those of his predecessor. 
In face of such authoritative commendation, further appreciation would 
be presumptuous and unnecessary of Il Primato di S. Pietro e de’ suoi 
Successori in San Giovanni Crisostomo (Vatican Press: pp. xx., 373)- 
In the first part of this book the Cardinal dwells chiefly upon the argu- 
ments from Scripture and the early Fathers to prove the Supremacy of 
St. Peter and his successors. This part of the work is mainly positive 
and constructive, although answers are afforded to the various difficulties 
of adverse critics. The second half is devoted to a scholarly and minute 
examination of the mind of St. John Chrysostom as illustrated in his 
actions and his writings. The learned author lays stress upon the 
appeals made by the Patriarch to Rome in cases of dispute in the Eastern 
Church,and by copious quotations,patiently and carefully examined,shows 
clearly that St. John Chrysostom acknowledged and taught the unique 
supremacy of the Bishop of Rome. The work is scholarly and exhaustive, 
and, if studied carefully and without prejudice, it should go a long way 
to remove the many difficulties which oppose the reunion of East and 
West. 

We might describe M.Analot Moulard’s St. Jean Chrysostome, Le 
Défenseur du Mariage et l’Apdtre de la Virginité (Gabalda: pp. 322) 
as a monograph on marriage and virginity according to St. John Chry- 
sostom. The writer has read most carefully all the known writings of 
St. John, noted all the passages on those subjects, and from his notes 
has compiled a book which will prove very useful to theologians, to 
students of Church History, and even more so, to Spiritual Directors 
and Parish Priests. It is a model of completeness. After an Intro- 
duction and eleven pages of bibliography follow the five chapters de- 
voted to Christian Marriage, wherein St. John opposes Manicheanism 
and Encratism, and after establishing the true teaching of Christ and of 
St. Paul, finally lays down practical rules with regard to marriage and 
married life. The four first chapters of the Second Part are devoted 
to Virginity, which state of life St. John enthusiastically supports accord- 
ing to the Christian tradition, describing its advantages as a safer means 
of salvation, its moral and social value, its difficulties, and its preroga- 
tives or privileges. The fifth and last chapter form an Appendix on Re- 
marriage. It is well known how unfavourably re-marriage was looked 
upon in the early Church. St. John, though himself not disposed to en- 
courage re-marriage, took a more sensible view, and allowed it in 
accordance with St. Paul's teaching. 

The sixth hundredth anniversary of the canonization of St. Thomas 
Aquinas has been aptly commemorated by the reissue of the handy 
six-volume “variorum ” edition of the Summa Theologica, published 
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by Marietti of Turin. It is the seventeenth edition, “ emendatissima,” 
that has been reprinted in excellent clear type at the very low price 
of 80 lire a set, unbound. With the exchange as it is, this is indeed a 
bargain. 

Words spoken in public often lose much of their force and vigour 
when committed to paper, so dependent are they on the personality, 
delivery, and even the intonation of the speaker, but this is less true 
of purely expository discourses. In The Seven-fold Gift ’ (Herder: 7s.) 
Father William F. Robinson, S.J., publishes a series of Lenten lectures 
on each of the seven Sacraments in turn, which serve to inculcate the 
doctrine of the Church in clear and simple fashion. 


SCRIPTURE. 


It is eight years since the first edition of Father Leopold Fonck's great 
work, The Parables of the Gospel (Herder, published by Pustet of New 
York: 18s.), appeared in English. Now we have the third before us, or 
rather a third impression, showing that the genuine merits of the book 
have secured for it a steady sale. Although there can be little to add 
or alter in the text itself, it would have been well to bring the valuable 
bibliography up to date. The eight or nine years elapsed since its 
compilation have witnessed the usual great outpouring of Scripture 
commentaries. 


CANON LAw. 


Father Cocchi’s work, Commentarium in codicem Juris Canonici ad 
usum scholarum: Liber II. and III. (Pietro Marietti: 6.00 and 11.00 fr.), 
contains the lectures on the Code given by the author to theological 
students preparing for ordination and making a first acquaintance with 
Canon Law. As a consequence the law is explained at length and 
simply. When finished the book will be of considerable size, but will 
be of great service to those who are novices in the subject. Father 
Cocchi'’s method is to take a convenient section of the Code: the Canons 
of this section are transcribed in order, but in the margin are set 
schematic headings summarizing their content. Then comes a short 
summary of the section to be explained, with a note as to its connection 
with what has preceded. These preliminaries are followed by a para- 
phrase or explanation of the Canons of the section dealt with given 
as one whole, but accompanied by references in brackets to the Canons. 
Wherein the new law differs from the old is carefully pointed out, and 
in any case some account is given of the history of the law which 
is being dealt with. His method of interpretation is sober and straight- 
forward and seems to be free from the grave fault of interpreting pro- 
visions of the Code which are new in the light of pre-Code authorities, 
except where Father Cocchi is dealing with the investing of money. 
In accordance with a decision of the Congregation of the Council, Feb- 
ruary 17th, 1906, he maintains that to invest any sum above £1,200 
Religious require the leave of the Holy See. That matter is dealt 
with in Canon 533 which makes no mention of such permission, and 
yet its intention is evidently to deal with the whole of the matter. The 
permission of the local ordinary is required in certain cases, but no 
mention is made of the leave of the Holy See. Canons 1523, n. 41539, 1547, 
show a similar change in the law as to the investing of money. 
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Father Cocchi’s book is confidently recommended to those who wish 
to get a good knowledge of the Code but would find a more advanced 
book too difficult or too concise. 

The last volume of the Commentary of Father Vermeersch and Father 
Creusen on the Code—Epitome Juris Canonici, Tomus III. (H. Dessain, 
pp. xii., 397, 15fr.-——has for its sole author Father Creusen, of 
Louvain, who has, however, consulted Father Vermeersch, now teach- 
ing moral theolegy at the Gregorian University in Rome, and has added 
a note in any case when he has not been able to adopt the opinion of his 
colleague. This third volume of the Epitome of, and Commentary on, 
the Code of Canon Law deals first with trials in the Church's courts, 
contentious and criminal, and their procedure. This has been much 
simplified. As the book is meant for all classes of clerica) readers 
Father Creusen’s treatment is concise. The few who would require 
a fuller explanation for practical purposes are referred to special treatises 
on this part of the law. All the same it is surprising that there is 
not a word of explanation to be discovered of Canon 1933 §4, which 
deals with extra-judicial penalties other than censures. It is a prac- 
tical point on which bishops, for instance, would be glad of some 
commentary. Naturally enough, the author has not gone into much detail 
on marriage cases which come into the ecclesiastical courts, nor on 
the process of beatification and canonization. On the other hand he 
fully explains the summary procedure in which the clergy may be in- 
volved. His treatment, too, of the general principles laid down in the 
Code on crimes and penalties, and the section which deals with the latter 
in detail, is highly to be recommended, although we think he is wrong in 
his interpretation of Canon 2319 §1, n.1. That Canon refers to 1063 
§1: there the adverb guogue is essential to the interpretation of the 
Canon. 


APOLOGETIC. 

We possess many learned works on the Church, but most of them 
are meant for specialists. Yet laymen are often called upon to discuss 
matters relating to the Catholic standpoint in questions of Church and 
State policy. If the Catholic layman is to have a sound view in this 
respect it is clearly necessary that he should know about the nature 
of the Church, her relation to Christ, her mission, her rights, her 
teaching with regard to education, marriage and social principles. Father 
Cathrein, S.J., in Katholik und Katholische Kirche (Herder: 80.00 m.), 
is a most serviceable guide in all these questions. The first part treats 
of the nature and rights of the Church; while in the second the duties of 
every Catholic towards her in private, as well as in public life, are set 
forth with great precision. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


Many Christian mothers have the excellent habit of telling the Gospel 
story to their children in words suited to their age, but not all have 
the quick fancy and the skilled pen of Mrs. Katherine Tynan, whose 
Story of Our Lord (B.O. and W.: 3s. 6d.) may therefore be confidently 
recommended to those who follow this admirable practice. 

It is not an easy matter to criticize a life of Our Lord. Any deviation 
from the Gospel story, any word omitted or added, detracts from the 
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beautiful simplicity of the inspired word. In The Divine Story (Blase 
Benziger: 4s.) Father C. J. Holland, S.T.L., presents the main facts 
of Our Lord's life in a short, concise way, suited to young and simple 
minds. He follows closely the Gospel story, though here and there 
he departs from traditional interpretations. For instance, the “ Mary ™ 
who sat at the feet of Jesus, while Martha served, is described as “a 
sweet, winsome soul with the light of innocence shining in her eyes,” 
not the Magdalen, the passionate penitent. We sincerely hope that the 
author’s wish. may be fulfilled, and that a greater number of young 
people may learn through this little book, which is attractively pro- 
duced, to look on Our Lord in a “ sweet familiar way.” 

True lovers of Christ can never hear enough about their Lord and 
Master. “Es ist das alte Geschichte, doch bleibb es ewig neu.” A 
Dutch Jesuit Father, Antony Huonder, has lately published a series of 
Meditations called At the Feet of the Divine Master (Herder: 7s.), freely 
translated into English by Horace Frommelt. These short Meditations 
are primarily for the use of busy parish priests, and, as the author ex- 
plains in the Preface, they are intended to provoke thought: to sug- 
gest ideas for the reader to develope for himself: to point out the way 
rather than to lead. If used faithfully in the manner intended by the 
author the book cannot fail to act as a stimulant to those who, by their 
high calling, must strive to be “ other Christs.” The translation, we 
must in fairness state, is very obviously American. 

An American Jesuit, Father Conroy, has just published a series of 
articles, some of which have already appeared in Zhe Ave Maria, The 
Ecclesiastical Review, and The Queen's Work. He has called the book 
The Early Friends of Christ (Benziger Bros.: $1.75). The author has 
that inborn gift that is as difficult to define as it is impossible to 
acquire—the gift, almost amounting to inspiration, which breathes life 
into the characters he describes, and gives a deeper meaning to well- 
known facts. This natural gift, joined to an easy-flowing lucid style, 
has resulted in a work that is indeed a valuable addition to Catholic 
literature. The articles are not all on the same plane. The author 
reaches high-water mark in “ The Hidden Life,” full of noble inspiring 
thoughts; “ The Trail of Blood,” dealing with the massacre of the 
Innocents; and the Meditation on the Manger, culminating in those 
beautiful words, “ For our Merry Christmas and our Good Friday are but 
the first and last links of the strong chain that binds our souls to God.” 
We hope this book will be widely circulated, and that its readers will 
find in it that stimulus to noble action which will be its author's best 
reward. 

When reading a earnest and zealous book like that of the Rev. E. 
L. Strong, called Lectures on the Christian Character (Longmans: 
6s. 6d. net), and composed of a course delivered to a certain Anglican 
sisterhood in Bengal, one feels that the author, although aiming at the 
delineation of perfection as sketched in the Gospel, is not always a sure 
guide, precisely because he is outside the Catholic tradition. Hence 
he condemns the solitary life because Christ did not give up the world, 
forgetting that the same Christlike spirit may manifest itself in various 
ways, corresponding to the needs of the time and the temperament of the 
individual. However, on the whole, the lectures, founded on the beati- 
tudes, are ascetically sound and right-minded. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL. 


The Jesuits and the stage at Fribourg (Switzerland) is the subject 
of a well documented historical monograph: Das Jesuitentheater zu 
Freiburg in der Schweiz, by Dr. phil. Joseph Ehret (Herder). The 
author traces the beginnings, the development and the decline of the 
Jesuit stage. Incidentally we catch a glimpse of the conditions—literary 
and moral—to which the popular stage had been reduced previously 
to the activity of the Jesuit stage managers and playwrights. No 
doubt, the fathers regarded the stage as a pulpit, attractive as well 
as impressive; no doubt, they wrote and censured their plays with the 
same conscientious care they would give their sermons. But the author 
does not seem to realize that the dramatic art was cultivated as a part 
of education in every Jesuit college. The initial letters O.A.M.D.G. 
on the printed play bills—the motto of the Order—shows how seriously 
the work was taken. Another motive for encouraging the drama on sound 
lines was the corruption of the contemporary stage. Those wise old 
educators knew that the best way to prevent their pupils being morally 
injured was to provide them with innocent pleasures of the same kind. 
There is no need, therefore, to ascribe to jealousy or ambition the 
antagonism of the Jesuits of that period to the contémporary stage. 
The author has not considered all the facts before forming his judg- 
ments. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The organizers of the series, “ Les Saints,’ have lost no time in 
adding to it one of the lately-beatified, Le Bienheureux Robert Bellarmin 
(Gabalda: 3.50 fr.), by Pére J. Thermes, S.J. The Life, so full of in- 
tellectual and spiritual exploits, so little extraordinary in outward hap- 
penings, is ably sketched by the biographer, who stresses those particular 
points of it that have their bearing on present-day questions, particularly 
his opposition to State-Absolutism. 


HISTORICAL, 

A valuable text-book of Christian origins—Le Christianisme 
naissant: expansion et luttes (Téqui: 8.00 fr.), by the Abbé Lion Bournet 
gives the student, in orderly chapters dealing with Judaism and the 
Roman Empire, the working of the Apostolate, its content and exten- 
sion, and its immediate results, the persecutions it excited and ‘their 
effects,—a complete synopsis of the labours of a whole army of Catholic 
investigators, including such names as Batiffol, Lagrange, Allard, 
Bainvel, Baudrillart, Hergenréther, Delehaye, Cabrol, Vacandard. No 
better introduction to the study of Church History could be imagined. 


POETRY. 


Messrs. Burns, Oates and Washbourne have made a substantial 
volume of the “ Collected Poems ” of Rita Francis Mosscockle. It has 
a portrait of the author for a frontispiece. The contents express senti- 
ments evidently near to the heart of the writer, in verse which makes 
no claim beyond that of being a vehicle for utterances, the sincerity 
of which places them “in sanctuary,” so to speak, when the literary 
reviewer is abroad running his victims to earth. The price of the 
book is 7s. 6d. 
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Rain and Roses is another volume of verse carrying with it a 
portrait of the author, Jeannette Fraser Henshall, an American 
lady whose verse makes pleasant reading, dealing with the kindred 
sanctities of heaven and home. It is published by The Stratford Com- 
pany, Boston, U.S.A. 

The Poet’s Life of Christ, by Norman Ault, London (Humphrey 
Milford: 7s. 6d. net.), is a selection of passages from the poets which 
relate to the Life of Our Lord, arranged in order from the Annunciation 
to the Ascension, and so forming a “ Poet’s Life of Christ.” This is 
a good idea.and seems well worked out, but we demur to the inclusion 
of those eminent Christians, Walt. Whitman and Swinburne, on the plea 
that the words selected were inspired by the Gospel. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A la Conquéte des Ames (Téqui: 7.50 fr.), by the Abbé P. X. Nicolay, 
may be described as an essay in pastoral psychology, directed to in- 
structing the young priest how best to train the young, children and 
adolescents, committed to his spiritual charge. It is clear, detailed 


and practical, the work of one who has had experience. 
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